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The National Urban League and its forty-four affiliates throughout the country are planning today 
for the Negro's tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the 
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Guest 


eMrs. PGranklin D. Roosevelt 


AM happy to write a few lines for OPPORTUNITY and to stress 
I the value of your campaign to increase the interest of Negro 

youth in vocational guidance which will help them to train 
themselves for work which they will enjoy doing, and in fields where 
occupations are available. 

This problem of vocational guidance is a problem for all the 
youth of the country, but it is perhaps even more important for 
young colored people because their opportunities for the proper 
kind of schools have, in many localities, been very limited. 

As this need of wider vocational education and guidance is 
necessary for all youth, we must use every vigilance so that colored 
youth obtains equal opportunity. They themselves must stress the 
fact that they are ready and willing to acquire skills, and that they 
will take advantage of every opportunity offered to them. 

One of the things which I think we must keep in mind is that 
if possible, we should choose a way of earning a living in a field 
which interests us. It is even better if it can be something which 
we really enjoy. No matter in what way we earn a living, we must 
acquire as wide a variety of interests and skills as possible to make 
life more satisfying to all of us. Every new thing we learn to enjoy 
and to do opens new horizons and gives us a greater sense of security 
and ability to enjoy life. 

The colored race is gifted with much artistic ability and wher- 
ever possible this should be developed if not as a vocation as an avoca- 
tion. 

I hope the day will come when there will be equal opportunity 
for all types of education for every child in this country regardless 
of race, color or creed. We are far from achieving this ideal as yet, 
but we can go on trying to attain it. 

My good wishes go to each and every one of you and to the 
magazine which is sponsoring so much of value to the youth of the 
Negro race and to all the people of this country. 
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not afford to neglect nor wait longer to 

consider, is suggested by the failure of 
students to display the intelligence they are pre- 
sumed to have cultivated. Either the theory that 
a well-trained mind can adapt itself to meet a 
given situation is erroneous, or the students be- 
ing graduated in the large majority of cases 
have not well-trained minds. They probably can 
pass an academic examination in Chemistry, So- 
ciology, Home Economics or Beauty Culture, 
but they cannot impress an interviewer that they 
are sufficiently grounded in general intelligence 
to risk sending them on a job. The difference 
between being able to secure employment and 
remaining idle is not the difference between 
knowledge and ignorance, nor training and lack 
of training; but rather between an intelligent, 
alert, resourceful individual, and one who is the 
reverse. 

The average student, and indeed many teach- 
ers, have not accepted the theory that the indi- 
vidual is the arbiter of his own fate. They adopt 
this theory as a cause of action in moral issues 
but deny it as a formula for successful employ- 
ment. Too many are they who believe that suc- 
cess or failure is a matter of what the world 
offers individuals to do. A so-called uncrowded 
field, they say, is a good field for any person in 
need of work; and a so-called crowded field 
should be shunned by every person seeking em- 
ployment. If welders, airplane mechanics, dieti- 
tians, nurses, housing experts or physicians are 
needed, they say that every boy or girl should 
strive to become one of these. 

Indeed, a part of Today’s preparation for 
Tomorrow’s job is that of acquiring skill to write 
applications for positions, of adequately stating 
qualifications to employment interviewers, and 
of properly getting across one’s personality to 
potential employers. If it were possible to esti- 
mate the quantity of effort an individual who 
is successful in obtaining a position puts into 
getting that position, it would probably run 
ninety pereent of his own effort against ten 
percent of somebody else’s. Indeed many an in- 
dividual finds his own job without the aid of 
“pull” or a third party; for more and more is 
merit rather than influence an applicant’s surest 
asset. Even if assistance can get an interview for 
an applicant, it cannot get him the job if he is 
negative in personality and slow in comprehen- 
sion. The successful person is one who has de- 
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Training Today for Tomorrows fobs 


By T. ARNOLD HILL 


veloped his personality, his ability to state his 
cuse, and a direct and positive approach. 

The writer speaks from a long and intimate 
knowledge of college graduates who seek em- 
ployment. He reads hundreds of applications 
and interviews scores of applicants annually. 
Most students in search of work are hesitant in 
speech, careless in language, poor in rhetoric, 
undecided as to what they want to do, without 
a thought or suggestion to guide one who tries 
to assist them, and are virtually helpless. They 
give not a single thread of evidence of having 
thought of any particular thing they would like 
to do. Given a list of occupations related to their 
training, they have no preference as to the one 
they would select for themselves. Ask them to 
set down their record of training and experience 
and they make errors in dates and places to such 
an extent that they have to be called back to 
correct discrepancies. 


The Eighth Vocational Opportunity Cam- 
paign, which the National Urban League is 
sponsoring, is emphasizing “Train Today for 
Tomorrow’s Job!” We are doing so because we 
recognize that training is essential, but by train- 
ing we mean more than classroom instruction 
and the preparation necessary to pass e¢xamina- 
tions. We are proceeding on the premise that 
the trained individual is more of an asset to him- 
self and the community, even though he may 
suffer some disappointment in employment, than 
an untrained individual. We are proceeding on 
the theory that it is easier for the trained in- 
dividual to find employment than it is for the 
untrained individual. 


We are mindful of the fact that more atten- 
tion must be devoted to the procedures by which 
jobs may be found for young people. We have 
not yet developed techniques to interest poten- 
tial employers and to put applicants in touch 
with probable employment opportunities. A 
greater awareness of the requirements of modern 
industry on the part of our students, who would 
thereby increase their resourcefulness to develop 
contacts unaided, will go a long way toward 
discovery of job-finding procedures we have not 
yet employed. 

Thus, while we emphasize the necessity of 
training Today for Tomorrow’s jobs, we include 
the thought that thorough preparation involves 
not only knowing how to do, but how to con- 
vince others that the task can be done. 
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HE welfare of Negro youth is inextricably 
bound up with our whole economic sys- 
tem. The Negro was brought to this 

country in the first place to play an important 
part in our agriculture, and since the Civil War 
more and more economic interests have made 
use of his labor. It is true that some racial segre- 
gation within occupations has developed—Negro 
doctors generally treat Negro patients, Negro 
teachers usually have colored pupils, and the 
Negro business man makes most of his sales to 
his own race. But to conclude from these in- 
stances that entirely separate economic systems 
could be maintained for Negroes and for whites 
is as foolish as to assume that the unemployed 
could establish a separate system to produce all 
of their requirements. Negro leaders are un- 
doubtedly correct in insisting that if one-tenth 
of the nation’s youth is excluded from the free 
competition which is traditionally the life breath 
of our economy, the entire system will be no 
better off than if the health, the morals, or the 
cultural attainments of a large number of our 
population were retarded in their development. 

Therefore, in looking at a number of import- 
ant conditions in the economic welfare of Negro 
youth, we must think of them as an integral 
part of our entire economic ssytem. 

Not only are Negroes more impoverished than 
any other population group and faced with the 
constant necessity of having more of their wo- 
men, children, and other family members work 
for self-support, but also, because they are a 
predominantly lower-class group, they are first 
to suffer when hard times come. As a lower-class 
group, they lose employment more quickly be- 
cause lower-class jobs are, by their nature, the 
least secure. 

In addition, Negroes face another problem. 
In times of unemployment, the white man finds 
that the Negro’s pay envelope looks better than 
none at all. Many hotels, restaurants, stores, 
construction gangs, and factories, under pressure 
from white unemployed, have supplanted their 
Negro waiters, maids, janitors, and common la- 
borers with white workers. And, as long as many 
white people are looking for jobs, there is little 
chance of re-employment for the colored. 

While caste restrictions have bent downward 
to admit the white man to traditionally Negro 
occupations, they have not given way in the 
opposite direction to the Negro’s quest for high- 
er types of work. That is to say, Negro youth 
has lost his monopoly over low-caste employment 
without gaining in compensation the freedom 
to compete as an individual, on the basis of his 
own ability, for whatever work the community 
offers. Caught between these two circumstances, 
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The Special 
Youth 


Here the Director of the American Youth 
Commission and One of Its Research Secre- 
taries Relate Some of the Peculiar Difficulties 
Faced by Negro Youth in Search of Training 
and Employment, and Suggest a Solution. 


@ By FLOYD W. REEVES and 
ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 


he looks out upon his economic future with well- 
founded fears. 

Even technology, alleged to be a boon to man 
in the long run, sometimes throws out of work 
whole groups of Negroes and replaces them with 
a few white men. The introduction of the elec- 
tric crane and mechanical ditch-digger often 
displaces Negro common labor with the white 
skilled machine operator, and the same will be 
true if the cotton cultivator and mechanical 
picker come into general use. The increase in 
travel by bus and airplane, with white stewards 
and stewardesses, reduces work for Pullman 
porters. Travel by auto has brought the meal-a- 
minute lunch-counters and coffee-shops, with 
their white girl waitresses, in place of more leis- 
urely dining in hotels and on trains, where col- 
ored help had been employed. It is true that 
the filling station and auto laundry have given 
jobs to some Negroes, but caste limitation keeps 
the colored attendant in the greasing-pit, while 
the white man makes change and manages the 
station. These shifts in labor groups may be 
only a part of man’s development from a doer 
to a manager, but for Negroes they are fre- 
quently disastrous. 

Of course, not all Negro youth are complain- 
ing about economic handicaps or are conscious 
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of . “race problem.” John X, for example, is 
relat\vely well off. His father is a college profes- 
sor, is mother a social worker. In their home 
are clectric lights, plumbing, modernistic furni- 
ture, and, in the attached heated garage, a fairly 
new Buick. John has congenial friends and well- 
trained school teachers, and on Sunday goes to 
a sedate house of worship. 

In time, he will graduate from high school, 
then college, then professional school. He will 
become a doctor, a teacher, a lawyer, or possib- 
ly a business man. His grammar will be correct, 
his manner polite, his dress in good taste. He 
will learn how to play contract bridge, be at 
ease at a tea, and give orders to servants. He 
will marry well, observe marital ethics, give pres- 
ents at Christmas time, and rear his children 
te become self-respecting members of polite 
socicty. 

In many respects his biography will resemble 
that of a white youth born into an upper-middle- 
dass family. True, he will always be a Negro, 

unless his skin is white, and he wishes to 
“pass” but, in his daily round of life, caste limi- 
tations placed upon his race will concern him 
less than keeping in the good graces of his own 
circle of friends or-—more probably——in the good 
graces of the circle just above his in social and 
economic standing. 

John’s strivings and attainments sound alto- 
gether normal for a white boy, and they are, 
for American society has long believed in op- 
portunity and reward. Some Negro youth know 
the meaning of these words and respond as white 
youth would respond to a similar situation. 
Complaints about the 
Negro’s lack of cleanliness, 
educability, family pride 
and ambition or his lack 
of morality, restraint, and 
law obedience do not fit 
in these cases. 

If the number of Negro 
youth living in middle- and 
upper-class conditions like 
John’s were increased, their 
standards would immedi- 
ately be raised, and with 
them those of many mem- 
bers of the lower classes. 
There youth, seeing the 
opportunity for advance- 
ment, would strive for 
higher position, and so 
striving would accept the 
stricter standards of edu- 
cational and_ economic 
achievement, of personal 


and moral conduct that the next higher position 
requires. 

The trouble with this encouraging picture is 
that John is an exception and there are too few 
exceptions. The number of Negro youth like 
John, who can hope to gain such economic and 
social advancement, is relatively very small in- 
deed, and for clearly discernible reasons. 

First of all, the reflection of the Negro’s ori- 
ginal status in this country is still against Negro 
youth. To this day the tradition of slavery in- 
fluences the white man’s attitude toward the 
Negro and even the Negro’s attitude toward 
himself. History text books are slow to change 
their treatment of the Negro, many interpreta- 
tions of the results of psychological tests have 
sometimes perpetuated the illusion of inferiority, 
and the white man’s advertisements, his movies, 
his radio programs, and his novels continually 
express the old stereotyped concepts of the Ne- 
gro’s subordinate social role. Such attitudes 
thwart high ambitions and feelings of superior- 
ity which are normally characteristic of middle- 
and upper-class life. 

White lower-class society also has its high pro- 
portions of ne’er-do-wells and delinquents, and 
it also lacks rewards for economic, educational, 
and social effort. But the important point is that 
there are relatively so many more lower-class 
colored youth than white. Negroes got off to a 
bad start in our competitive society. Since all 
along their course the running has been difficult, 
many Negro parents teach their boys and girls 
to be satisfied with lower-class standards. And, 
as long as this is the case, they will continue to 


In this modern shop at Sumner High School, Kansas City, Kansas, 
students learn the printing trade. 
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do so. Thus, both the teachings within the group 
and the racial discrimination from without ex- 
ert downward pressure on Negro youth long 
after slavery has legally passed. 


When some observers face these facts they 
impulsively conclude that nothing short of a so- 
cial revolution will free the Negro from his dis- 
advantaged position. They frequently begin 
their crusade for social justice by demanding 
theoretical equality for Negro youth. By doing 
so they touch off heated arguments in abund- 
ance, but at the same time they cast a smoke 
screen over many real concrete issues. 


The real “threat” of Negro youth to the stand- 
ards of the general community is that so many of 
them behave in a manner typical of a lower so- 
cial class which has become accustomed to lower 
standards of behavior. The immediate problem, 
then, becomes not one of theoretical equality but 
of practical improvement in the conditions of 
life. Greatly improved education, decent hous- 
ing, economic security, opportunity for recrea- 
tion, recognition, and community leadership— 
these are what Negro youth want. Since no 
lower-class group in any society can pick itself 
up by its own boot straps and frequently does 
not even aspire to better things until it sees 
them within reach, theorizing about equality 
will accomplish few immediate improvements in 
the standards of Negro youth. The problem 
should be attacked rather through careful so- 
cial planning and the cooperation of many in- 
terested agencies. 

Such social planning will gradually bring the 
realization that our country will be much richer 
through the recognition and acceptance of the 
Negro’s contributions as a manual or intellectu- 
al worker. At least such recognition is cheaper 
than maintaining the Negro in idleness, even 
on a subsistence level, or than the upkeep of 
agencies to repress his anti-social behavior. 


GOCIAL planning in the United States has al- 

ways given particular attention to the needs of 
lower-class groups. It is strange, then, that plan- 
ning conference after planning conference is 
called by both private and public agencies, with 
only the most meager consideration given to a 
minority group which is affected by social prob- 
lems in such an extreme degree. This is partially 
true because the full facts about Negro youth 
have not been available, partly because trained 
specialists in Negro affairs have been lacking, but 
largely because the white community has grown 
accustomed to seeing Negro youth reared on a 
lower social level. 
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It is to be hoped that the lack of informa :ion 
will be partially eliminated by a numbe: of 
volumes on Negro youth soon to be publi: hed 
for the American Youth Commission by the 
American Council on Education. They shc uld 
so help to inform the public about Negro yc uth 
that increasingly these youth will be “cour ted 
in” whenever any organization gives atten’ ion 
to general community planning or to the <on- 
trol of a special problem. 


(THE excellent work among Negro youth which 

has been sponsored in the past by the Rosen- 
wald Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, the Gen- 
eral Education Board, and many other indivicu- 
al and corporate philanthropies should be rec- 
ognized, and should be extended through the 
cooperation of all welfare organizations. Every 
time an effort is made to deal specifically with 
an adverse economic or educational condition 
affecting Negro youth, there is renewed hope 
that eventually the Negro will not have to be 
thought of as a “special problem.” 


Since space is lacking here to list the accom- 
plishments of the philanthropic agencies men- 
tioned above and to forecast probable future 
trends, only one highly important factor in im- 
proving the status of Negro youth will be dis 
cussed—the responsibility of the schools for such 
improvement. 


Individuals must have incentives for self- 
improvement if they are to take advantage of 
the opportunities which they already have and 
if they are to cooperate with outside agencies 
in increasing those opportunities. Many Negro 
youth, like many white youth, lack such incen- 
tives. 

True enough, the lack of incentive is not al- 
ways recognized by Negroes themselves. The 
race barrier is used by some as an excuse for 
their own personal failures. Some others have 
developed personality traits, due partly to their 
racial status, which stand in the way of im- 
provement. Having suffered in a number of 
conflicts, they tend to withdraw from an at- 
tempt at improvement and content themselves 
with low standards of living and with a sub- 
servient attitude toward the white race. Or, 
reacting aggressively, they become over-sensitive, 
imagine insults not intended, and refuse to ac- 
cept criticism for their own lack of achievement. 

Such withdrawals into passive acceptance, 
and such persecution complexes and aggressive 
behavior are extreme reactions and are found 
much less frequently among Negro youth than 
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ore might expect. The more typical problem 
js not a feeling of conflict but simply one of a 
dc arth of incentives for personal and family im- 
piovement. 

Of course, this problem in the long run may 
be largely a matter of adverse external condi- 
tions; yet there are more intimate personal fac- 
tors which may be dealt with directly, even 
though they are secondary rather than primary 
causes. The school is an ideal place in which to 
begin the task of establishing incentives for 
higher achievement, and the key person in the 
undertaking is the teacher. 


To the classroom of either a segregated or a 
mixed school come Negro children from a va- 
riety of family backgrounds and class standards. 
Naturally, a teacher almost inevitably shows 
preference to those children who, because of 
home training, fit in with class-room behavior 
and discipline. She gives them more recogni- 
tion and responsibility, confirming in them these 
desirable traits. But, on the other hand, the 
ceacher is apt to define as “problem cases” those 
whose parents, because of their own low stand- 
ards or because of employment away from home, 
have been unable to hold before their children 
ideals of good behavior and ambition for in- 
creased occupational skill and efficiency. 


If the teacher has insight, patience, and tact, 
and if she enlists the cooperation of other per- 
sons in the community, she may well help to 
stop the passing on of lower-class standards from 
one generation to another which prevents many 
Negro youth from using to advantage the op- 
portunities that are open to them. Some teach- 
ers have already caught the importance of help- 
ing their less ambitious pupils to acquire gradu- 
ally a new set of standards by giving them more 
responsibility and recognition in the classroom. 
Not until many more teachers understand the 
personality of Negro youth in terms of their 
family background, their class status, and the 
limitations imposed on them by the fact that 
they are Negroes can more consistent improve- 
ment be expected. 


HE establishment of institutes, where teach- 

ers could gain new insight into the lives of 
Negro youth and into their own opportunities 
for social influence, would be of great service. 
The entire teacher-training program should ulti- 
mately include more training in this important 
function of the teacher. 

It is well enough to observe, on the one hand, 
that Negro youth should be influenced to do 
better with what they now have, and on the 


other hand, that community planning agencies 
should improve the externals of their environ- 
ment. But, in the last analysis, these things can- 
not be achieved on a large scale while Negro 
youth are thought of, and treated as, members 
of a lower caste. Inevitably, the “superior 
group” in any such relationship thinks of those 
“lower down” as not requiring or deserving as 
favorable conditions and as not following the 
same standards as they expect for their own 
number. 


AS long as Negro youth are automatically 

placed on a somewhat inferior level, they 
are being deprived of a full sense of personal 
pride and social recognition for individual 
achievement. Within their own group they may 
be motivated to rise to higher levels through the 
educational processes mentioned above, but 
when the general community continues to think 
of them as “just Negro kids,” continues to seg- 
regate them economically to lower classes of 
work, and to insult them socially by traditional 
restrictions, the limits of their achievements are 
set and their discouragements multiplied. “Oh, 
what’s the use!” is the all-too-frequent expres- 
sion of the Negro boy who at one time dreamed 
of becoming a construction engineer or a gov- 
ernment official. 


Within the existing limits of opportunity, the 
achievement of individual Negroes has been re- 
markable, and the elevation of group standards 
for middle- and upper-class families substantial. 
However, as long as nine-tenths of colored youth 
are born into America’s lowest economic and 
social third, where caste-like restrictions help to 
keep them, one of the strohgest motives for im- 
provement—the desire for self-advancement and 
social approval—is available to them only in 
very limited measure. 


Thus, factors from without and within com- 
bine to the disadvantage of this minority group. 
And since the causes are dual, the solution must 
be dual also. At the same time that planning 
commissions are changing the Negro’s external 
environment by building him playgrounds or 
paving his streets, the community must help the 
individual by giving him the opportunity and 
desire for personal achievement. Freedom for 
wider job opportunities is the most urgent need. 
But the less tangible values of being thought 
well of, feeling at ease in the presence of other 
groups, and “counting in” as an integral part 
of community life—these also are the things 
that men live by, regardless of the color of their 
skin. 
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dent for only seven months and whose 
future tenure is subject to all of the un- 
certainties of the craft, I astonish myself quite 
often by realizing how quickly I have become 
full of platitudes. Gone the balanced phrase ; 
gone the considered thought; gone the studied 
conclusion. Hey for the happy ending! Hey, 
and a nonnie, too, for the simple, glowing plati- 
tude! 

And yet the business of being responsible, in 
a fashion, for the education of a number of 
very young human beings inevitably forces one 
to the platitude. And what, indeed, is a plati- 
tude? My trusty Thorndike Century Junior 
Dictionary defines a platitude as 


Fe a person who has been a college presi- 


“1. flatness; triteness; dullness. 2. a dull 
or commonplace remark, especially one 
given out solemnly, as if it were fresh 
and important. ‘Better late than never’ 
is a platitude.” 


In this article, what I propose to say is exact- 
ly that; “a dull, or commonplace remark, 
especially one given out solemnly, as if it were 
fresh and important.” The problem of getting 
a job is for Negroes one of prime importance. 
The problem somewhat near to the top of the 
consciousness of some forty thousand Negro 
collegians, and some three hundred thousand 
secondary school students, is that of finding 
work. 


What new thought can one bring to this prime 
problem? We have known for long the basic 
facts. The American system of caste, combined 
with technological unemployment, has in re- 
cent years limited the occupational opportuni- 
ties of Negroes even more severely than in the 
past. There are few jobs for college graduates. 
There are fewer jobs for high school graduates. 
What jobs there are do not pay enough to fi- 
nance, adequately, the purchase of food, clo- 
thing, housing, and family security. 

What magic shall the schooi invoke to expand 
occupational opportunity ; to eliminate the cen- 
turies-old, lagging barriers of caste; to provide 
jobs for college and high school graduates, and 
for the masses who never reach either high school 
or college? 

Shall it teach vocations? The scholars tell us 
that before we have finished our teaching those 
vocations will have vanished, or been overrun 
by a horde of candidates graduated from a 
thousand schools whose administrators have all 
been struck by the happy notion, all at once, 
of fitting for that particular vocation. We do 
not need the scholar to tell us of the difficulty 
of providing appropriate machinery for many 
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Seven Aids 


Getting 
Good 


The President of Fort Valley Normal and In- 

dustrial School Lists “Seven Liberal R's” 

Guaranteed to Aid the Student in His Quest 
for Work. 


@ By HORACE MANN BOND 


of our Negro schools, or of the ease, indeed, 
with which most machine operation may now 
be learned, on the spot, and in an extremely 
short period. 

Shall the school teach group cooperation as 
the way out? Shall it teach business? Shall it 
teach home economics? Shall it teach beauty 
culture, brick laying, table waiting, cooking, 
radio, aeroplane building, auto mechanics? 

Each has its particular advocate as the way 
out; and the name of other ways out is legion. 
It is a fair field, and no favors. 

In this race I would enter seven sleek, well- 
fed, highly burnished platitudes. Now, any per- 
son brash enough to deal in platitudes is also 
at perfect liberty to change metaphors in mid- 
stream ; I repeat, I stand as advocate for seven 
dull and commonplace qualifications, which are 
within the undoubted realm of the school to 
impart, in whole or in part, to those individuals 
enrolled in it. Nor does brashness end there; 
for their acquisition is proposed as sure-fire an- 
swers to the challenge the occupational problem 
presents to Negro high school and college stu- 
dents. 

In short, I propose that our schools help get 
jobs for their students by equipping them with 
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seven platitudinous accomplishments which 
micht be called the Liberal R’s. I would admit 
to great difficulty with one of them: but sub- 
mit the list, in true platitudinous style, “for 
what it is worth.” : 
Reading. ‘Riting. “Rithmetic. Refinement. 
’Rtificing. Resourcefulness. Righteousness. 


our little Thorndike Century Junior 

Dictionary in hand, let us review the impli- 
cation of the seven liberal R’s for what the 
school should do to help get jobs, not only for 
Negroes, but for all persons; and, since we are 
here currently concerned with Negroes, let us 
be bold enough to say——for Negroes. 

Take the little platitudinous matter of a job 

and Reading. Whether it is a “study ol 
books,” or “interpretation,” our colleges and 
high schools might find time to give at least 
brief attention to this art. When such renowned 
universities as Harvard and Chicago and Colum- 
bia organize special classes to teach graduate 
students how to read, we may admit that things 
have, indeed, come to a pretty pass. The prob- 
lem is sharpened for colleges and high schools 
enrolling Negroes. Our young people are, after 
all, but two generations removed from a time 
when the illiteracy of the mass was at least as 
high as ninety percent. There are but few of 
us who can remember four grandparents, all of 
whom were literate. There has been no tradi- 
tion of reading ‘in our families,’ or, if so, but 
for a short time. 

Add to this the lack of access to public 
or private libraries, wretched schools; and 
schools, even when _ not 
wretched, that never troubled 
themselves unduly with cre- 
ating a literate population, 
and the answer is writ large 
in the millions of high school 
and college students of all 
races in this country who are, 
for all intents and purposes, 
semi-literate. Such a state- 
ment may seem more horri- 
fying, indeed, than a plati- 
tude ; and yet, in college after 
college, and in high school 
after high school, teachers are 
assigning lessons from texts 
keyed to fast readers, to hosts 
whose reading goes as far 
down as the second grade 
level. Vocationally this art is 
of the highest importance, 
if for no other reason than 
its facilitation of entry, with 


success, into those fields of special study where 
competition for occupations grows successively 
less acute. 

A person who can read with rapidity, and 
who can, in addition, understand what he reads, 
is a person who has an excellent chance of pass- 
ing through high school and college, into pro- 
fessional and technical fields, with comparative 
case. A person, on the other hand, who must 
read an assignment for three hours while his 
more fortunate fellow can read it in one, is play- 
ing the game of life with loaded, and not plati- 
tudinous, dice. 

This is not to say that by taking thought any 
school can immediately increase its stature by 
a cubit, or its reading speed by fifty words a 
minute. The urge, or lack of it, to read, or to 
learn to read, is probably as much a part of 
the adolescent learner as the tough fibre of his 
past life which has already woven him into a 
tight bundle of attitudes and abilities and skills. 
But this is fatalism, and we who deal with young 
people and with platitudes cannot afford to be 
fatalistic. We know that aside from bad moral 
habits are bad habits of reading. We know that 
reading can be taught to adults. We know that 
there are methods and devices for discovering 
the causes of poor reading, and that intelligence 
can rescue many poor readers in high school and 
college, if not all. 

This we can say: that the elementary or high 
school, or college, which persists with the delusion 
that its students can read at the level of the books 
used, when they cannot, is wasting large por- 
tions of the time of those students, and is doing 
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“Artificing’—the use of tools—is an important part of the curriculum at 
Sumner High School, Kansas City, Kansas. 
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a positive disservice to their occupational futures. 
The instructor of, let us say, Sophomore Eco- 
nomics, who persists in the delusion that his 
“assionments” (taken from material which, 
doubtless, he can read) are making sense to his 
students, when in fact three-fourths of those 
students have barely a post-elementary school 
reading level, is achieving a colossal waste of 
time for himself and for those students. 

“Oh!,” you say. Why let them into high 
school? Why let them into college? To read— 
that is the elementary school’s job. 

Yes—but the elementary school didn’t do it, 
the high school didn’t do it, and here they are 
—enrolling for Economics, for History, for 
Sociology, for pre-medical courses, for pre-legal 
courses—and they cannot read. Here they are 
—bound for a flunk in their course, or, if you 
pass them on, for a flunk in medical school ; or, 
if they pass them on, bound for perhaps a glori- 
ous success as Medicine men, but with indifferent 
success as physicians from the viewpoint of their 
clients’ lives. 


WHEN anyone gets steamed up over the 

platitude of Reading, the first and, perhaps, 
the most important of the seven liberal R’s, he 
can really let himself go. But one needs also to 
possess himself—or have himself possessed—of 
other trifles. Perhaps, as the big-business, self- 
made-man legends like to tell us, the Secretary 
will attend to those vagaries of composition and 
spelling. It is platitudinous to say, as millions 
of English teachers have said, “Now, Johnnie, 
people judge you by the way you talk, and the 
letters you write—” ; but it is gospel truth. It is 
true that very successful men have been marvel- 
ous in their capacity for doing violence, in 
speech and in writing, to the English language ; 
yet the accomplishment of spoken and written 
literacy is a fact about which the school can do 
something, and which, it will be agreed, has 
considerable vocational value. 

And ’Rithmetic! My Junior Dictionary de- 
fines it as “the science and art of numbers.” Oh, 
for tenants who can figure, and small farmers 
who can count, and business men who can keep 
books! Oh, for journeyman carpenters and 
masons and for mechanics who had been taught 
the “science and art of numbers!” 

It is all too often true that the white carpenter 
who got the Negro carpenter’s job did so be- 
cause he could belong to the Union, and the 
Negro couldn’t, and not because he knew any 
more about the: “science and art of numbers” 
than the Negro. But this is precisely the point. 
We do have to know more. This may not, in- 
deed, be enough; but while the elementary 
school or the high school or the college may not 
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be able to teach little Johnnie carpentry or 
masonry or auto-mechanics or television, it « in, 
and ought to teach him, “the science and ‘he 
art” of numbers; and this with as near per’ :c- 
tion as possible. 

In sober truth much of the inability of Negr ses 
to compete in the open labor market—so lc ng 
as there was one—has been due to deficien: ies 
in the fundamentals of an education. These ie- 
ficiencies, in turn, were obviously a part of the 
social and economic disadvantages to which they 
have been exposed by virtue of race—to a ce- 
fective social environment, of which the sch. ol 
has been, indeed, but a symptom. 

The burden of this plaint is that we are like- 
ly to look too far and too deep for solutions to 
our problems when more simple steps are at 
hand for our struggling feet to follow. It may 
be entirely necessary, and right, to look for eco- 
nomic reform, or for some new vocational edu- 
cation technique, as the solution of our prob- 
lems. Not every school teacher can either dis- 
cover or apply new techniques, or achieve eco- 
nomic reform. Every school teacher can do a 
great deal more in equipping her students with 
the formidable, trite, dull commonplace, plati- 
tudinous three r’s; and with that disquisition | 
rest my case for the conventional triad of the 
Seven Liberal R’s with which to get a job. 


| bo a world grown resentful of the pretensions 

of class a number of first-class words have 
suffered by identification with the snobberies 
of the parvenu. In this robust America, of 
which Negroes are indissolubly a part, my next 
job-getting quality, which is perfectly within 
the province of the school to achieve, is yet used 
with fear and trembling. I am not a sissy. | 
despise affectation. I am irrevocably for “fine- 
ness of feeling, taste, manners, or language.” 
I am also irrevocably against the antonym of 
my fourth R—‘Vulgar, 1. not refined, coarse.” 
In short, I am for Refinement. 

It will do no good to point out to me the 
hordes of ill bred, vulgar white youngsters who 
clutter schools and colleges throughout the land, 
and for whom unemployment holds no such 
great perils as for Negro youth. It will do no 
good to tell me that young white people with 
abominable manners can get jobs where the 
most refined Negro cannot. 

There is enough to see of unemployment—or 
of employment that ought to be unemployment 
-~in many Negroes for whom the school has 
been a confirmation of, or education in, essen- 
tial vulgarity. No one of intelligence would 
sneer at the irrepressible delight in life of a 
Negro or other peasantry. The Negro country 
folk—until disorganized by saw-mill and turpen- 
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tine -uanties, and by urban ghettoes—have al- 
ways been a folk of exquisitely refined manners. 

In its music, its taste in decoration, its choice 
of ainusements, and its language, the high school 
and college for Negroes too frequently holds 
before its students examples of a depraved and 
vulgar taste. In this the educational institution 
for white students has the great advantage of 
financial resource, which provides expert and 
material aid to supplement the uncertain taste 
of local school authorities or teachers. 

Refinement will stretch to cover elemental 
cleanliness. More fear and trembling—for I 
know, as well as you, that cleanliness for hard- 
working people who may be obliged by their 
race to work for wages that will permit them 
to live only in shanties is a hard-earned, desper- 
ate struggle. But have I not seen school rooms 
littered with trash that could be brushed away 
in a twinkling, while a teacher quizzed the chil- 
dren out of a book on Hygiene for the sixth 
grade when they had only third-grade reading 
ability? Have I not seen a healthy young male, 
graduate of one of our largest teacher’s colleges, 
sit listening to the mid-morning jazz concert by 
radio while his pupils begged excuse to sidle out 
to an open toilet where an hour’s work would 
have dug a pit, and another hour's work, with a 
few nails and planks, concealed the toilet seat 
from public view ? 

Tell me not in equally mournful and plati- 
tudinous style of the wretched, filthy schools in 
the hills for white children. Sure, they are; but 
I hold it to be vocational education of the high- 
est caliber, to make the attempt, at least, to 
develop habits of cleanliness, neatness, and order 
in children—and here we speak of Negro chil- 
dren. 

The fifth Liberal R—Resourcefulness—is so 
patently dull and commonplace that even an 
essay in the platitudinous, as this essay is, dare 
not descant upon it. Mention of it does give an 
opportunity to take a back-handed swing at the 
vigorous efforts made in many of our education- 
al institutions to achieve, as the ideal, students 
who will not be “good at thinking of ways to do 
things ; quick-witted. 2. full of resources.” We 
know, from example, how not to do; but the 
precise method by which Negro children, who, 
if they are to survive economically, must be 
specially apt at “thinking of ways to do things,” 
and may be educated to do so, is another and 
more difficult matter. 

Perhaps in method of administration—by 
which pupils get some practice therein—or by 
combination with a sixth R—(and one that in- 
deed creates a strain upon the earnest searcher 
of the Junior Dictionary). 


’(A) Rtificing! America is a nation of tinker- 
ers. Not all your vast technological high schools 
and colleges have done so much for mechanizing 
this country as the fact that the culture is 
founded on the early and habitual exposure of 
children to machinery with which they could 
tinker. One harks back to James Weldon John- 
son’s account, in Along This Way, of the close 
attention he gave to the white artisans, Panama 
Canal employees, with whom he voyaged from 
Port-au-Prince to New York. It was, he said, 
“a view that I was unfamiliar with, a view that 
disclosed one of the most discouraging aspects 
of the racial situation.” 

“One expression,” he continued, “that they 
constantly used brought to me more vividly than 
anything else ever had a realization of the 
Negro’s economic and industrial plight, of how 
lean a chance was his with his white brothers 
of the proletariat. The expression which I heard 
at least a hundred times was, ‘Never let a nigger 
pick up a tool’.” 

Never let a nigger pick up a tool! 

There are more than twelve thousand dif- 
ferent schools in which Negro children are en- 
rolled. Of these the vast majority are schools 
for little children. In how many of these schools 
——as part of the educational equipment—may 
there be found a saw, a hammer, a chisel, a 
screwdriver? In how many of these schools are 
there loose planks needing a nail for sound foot- 
ing, locks needing a tightened screw for locking, 
toilet seats needing only the straightening of a 
bent hinge to close, or open? 

I have seen a few hundred myself. 

Reading can’t be taught unless there is some- 
thing on hand to read. ’Rtificing—tool intelli- 
gence—can’t be picked up unless there are tools 
around on which to feed the habit. Not formal 
“woodwork,” not lazy and casual “farm machin- 
ery,” not formalized and empty “shop work.” 
*Rtificing for the little fellows—tool intelligence 
for the tiniest ; tools to handle, and things to do 
with tools, right in the thousands of fallen down, 
dilapidated, shabby, uncared for schoolhouses 
for which, in spite of it all, a little industry would 
do a great deal. 


ND our final R is for Righteous—for “doing 
right; virtuous; behaving justly.” For “2. 
proper; just; right; as, righteous anger.” 

It is a sad commentary that the last of our 
Seven Liberal R’s should sound almost ribald 
with its weight of platitude. So sad, indeed, that 
it provides as good a place as any for the con- 
clusion of this essay in sermonizing. 

Can the school help children to become the 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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N January 7, 1936, Charles W. Anderson, 

Jr., became the first Negro to take the 

oath of office as a member of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature. He was, likewise, the first 
Negro legislator in the South since the Recon- 
struction Era. Elected from the 58th Legislative 
District, Mr. Anderson was the only successful 
Republican candidate in the 1935 election in 
the city of Louisville. 

In November 1937, Mr. Anderson was again 
returned to the Legislature, and in the election 
of 1939 he was re-elected for a third two-year 
term. Since the Democratic victories of 1932, 
at which time a Republican administration in 
Louisville was replaced, Mr. Anderson is the 
only Republican candidate to be elected in the 
city. 

His success at the polls has not been 
accidental. He came to -Louisville to practice 
law in 1933 and immediately recognized 
the opportunities in his profession as well as in 
civic matters. A forceful speaker, a congenial 
young man, and a capable lawyer, it was not 
long before he was president of the local branch 
of the N.A.A.C.P., an active member of the 
A. M. E. Church, and a worker in many of the 
city’s civic movements. 

He was no stranger to Kentucky, for Louis- 
ville was his birthplace. His family had moved 
to Frankfort, capital city of the State, when he 
was young, and he had attended the State 
school. Later he went to Wilberforce for his 
college work, and to the. Howard University 
School of Law for legal training. With this 
background it is not difficult to understand how, 
at the age of 28, he became Kentucky’s first 
Negro legislator. 

The privilege of the ballot has never been de- 
nied Negroes in Kentucky, and the strength of 
the Negroes’ vote has long been recognized, par- 
ticularly in Louisville. Of a total Negro popula- 
tion of approximately 48,000 there are 30,000 
potential voters, most of whom have consistently 
backed the Republican ticket. 


R sixteen years, until 1932, the Republican 
party had controlled the city, due largely to the 
loyalty of Negro voters. Numerous efforts to 
elect a Negro to the legislature had failed be- 
cause the party leaders refused to nominate a 
colored candidate. It was rumored on several 
occasions that Negro candidates who ran with- 
out the endorsement of the organization had 
been out-counted or had been persuaded to ac- 
cept a city job rather than contest the election. 
Only the records can substantiate this claim. 
In 1935 the Democratic organization named 
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a Negro candidate for the 58th Legislative Dis 
trict, in which 90 per cent of the 8,000 voter 
are Negroes. Reluctantly the Republicans fol- 
lowed suit, although a white Republican candi- 
date entered the race after the primary. In the 
November election Mr. Anderson defeated both. 
and since that time the contest in this district 
has been confined to Negro candidates. 


Following the election of 1935 and the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Anderson would go to the 
Legislature, there was much speculation as t 
the fate of the Negro member. Even the pos 
sibility that he would not be seated was sug- 
gested. The membership of the Legislature wa 
composed of 175 Democrats and twenty-fiv 
Republicans. The Louisville delegation of eight 
representatives included seven Democrats and 
one Republican. Mr. Anderson's seat was con- 
tested by his Negro Democratic opponent and 
his white Republican opponent on a technical 
point of residence in the district. However, he 
was declared duly elected, and sworn in. 


Few persons conceded that he would ever be 
able to initiate any legislation that would benefit 
the Negro population of the State. but Mr. An- 
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de: on soon demonstrated his ability to get 
thiogs done. Within 33 days after taking the 
oat: of office he successfully sponsored a bill 
known as the “Anderson-Mayer State Aid Act” 
which provided a sum of $5,000 per year for 
hicher education for colored boys and girls com- 
pelled to study outside of the State. In 1938, 
alter his re-election, this sum was increased to 
$7.50 per year and in the budget for 1940 the 
biennial appropriation is $17,000, pending the 
development of a more satisfactory plan for 
equalizing educational opportunities for Negroes 
in the State. 

Since the enactment of this piece of legisla- 
tion, Mr. Anderson has been the author of more 
successful legislation than any other Republican 
and more than most of the Democrats. He 
played an important part in the passage of laws 
requiring all districts to provide twelve grades 
of school service for all children, enabling school 
districts to pay tuition fees, room and board and 
transportation for high school students; the re- 
peal of Kentucky’s 18-year old public hanging 
law for rape, and a bill to allow public school 
teachers to marry if they have had five years’ 
teaching experience. He also defeated a bill cre- 
ating a public whipping post for use in mis- 
demeanor court cases, and successfully opposed 
a bill which advocated segregation on street cars 
and buses within municipalities. In addition to 
the legislation which specifically benefitted the 
Negro population of the state, Mr. Anderson 
has worked with Republicans and Democrats 
alike in bringing about the enactment of laws 
that affected the welfare of the citizens of Ken- 
tucky. He has enjoyed the respect and confi- 
dence of his colleagues and has been able, 
through his official contacts, to render many 
services which have not required legislation. Par- 
ticularly has this been the case in the matter of 
appropriations for the Kentucky State College 
and the West Kentucky Vocational Training 
School. Because of his outstanding work, the 
Kentucky Negro Educational Association award- 
ed him the Lincoln Institute Key for 1938- 
1939 for having made the greatest contribution 
towards the advancement of the colored people 
of Kentucky. 


\ R. Anderson realizes that he has not been 
. able to accomplish all the things that should 
be done through legislation, but his successes thus 
far are indicative of what can be done when 
competent Negroes participate in the policy- 
making bodies of a city or a state. Undoubted- 
ly he has had more than average success due 


Charles W. Anderson 


not only to his personal ingenuity, but to the 
current trend toward a more liberal and im- 
partial view of the Negro’s place in the civic life 
of the country. Negro voters in Louisville and in 
other parts of the State are today giving more 
serious thought to the part they should take in 
local civic affairs and are convinced that, wher- 
ever possible, Negroes should be elected to 
places on legislative and policy-making bodies. 
A candidate for the Board of Education in 1938 
received 23,000 votes in Louisville—and only 
half of them were Negro votes. Inthe last pri- 
mary, three candidates entered the race for a 
place on the Republican ticket for Board of.Al- 
dermen and received encouraging support al- 
though they were defeated. , 


Persistent effort to obtain this type of recogni- 
tion in state and local politics is bound to bring 
fruitful results. Because of Mr. Anderson’s ac- 
knowledged successes as a member of the State 
Legislature, even the doubting Thomases among 
white and colored civic leadership are beginning 
to realize that vou cannot continue to rely upon 
the loyalty of Negro voters because Abraham 
Lincoln freed the slaves, or because a few Ne- 
groes have been given mediocre jobs in some 
public department. Kentucky’s first Negro legis- 
lator has blazed a trail which should lead to 
greater participation by Negro voters in the 
civic structure of their community and the com- 
monwealth. 
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ably thought of the professions and, to a 

lesser degree, of business as the place in 
which he would make a career. It was seldom 
that Negroes with college training or with ex- 
perience in the skilled trades thought of the civil 
service as a field for a life’s work. This lack of 
interest was not due solely to the existing preju- 
dices because of race that one must admit have 
existed, and still do, though in varying degree, 
in all civil service jurisdictions. It was due in 
part to the fact that there were relatively larger 
opportunities for Negroes, as there were for all 
other sections of the population, in the ever- 
expanding business of that era. In addition the 
opportunities for Negroes in the professions were 
at that time far superior to those in the civil 
service. 


The crash in 1929, and the resulting depres- 
sion, changed the entire picture. The smaller 
businesses, to which Negroes had gravitated, 
have been all but wiped out by the ever-in- 
creasing competition furnished by the huge 
combines, trusts and monopolies. For Negro 
as well as white the idea of going into business 
for one’s self is now almost out of the question. 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolph Berle, in 
his book, “The Modern Corporation and Pri- 
vate Property,” demonstrated how industry is 
being taken over by the larger corporations, and 
showed that the rate of the accumulation of 
monopoly control was ever-increasing, so that 
it would be reasonable to assume that soon the 
importance of very small businesses as a source 
of employment would be practically negligible. 


The same fortune, or lack of it, has come 
over professional people. We find that during 
the past ten years, especially in the urban 
centers, more than 25 percent of the Negro 
professional population has been earning bare 
security wages comparable to those earned by 
WPA workers. It is true that there is a con- 
stant and ever-growing need for the services 
of professional people, Negro and white, but 
the number of available clients who are able 
to provide the usual fees is constantly shrink- 
ing. 

Couple this with the increasing requirements 
for admission to professional schools, and with 
the increased cost for higher education, and 
the total charge is in most cases prohibitive for 
the young, ambitious Negro man or woman. In 
addition, it is no news to state that private busi- 
ness as a whole has completely resisted all at- 
tempts to open the doors to the Negro white- 
collar or professional worker. These circum- 
stances have brought about, as a necessity, the 
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More and More Young Colored People Are 

Finding Employment Opportunities and Job 

Security in the Government Service. Here Are 

Some Suggestions for Those Who Plan to 
Enter This Field. 


@ By EWART G. GUINIER 


increasing desire among Negroes to make the 
civil service a career. 

It is true that Negroes have always been 
found in certain areas of Federal employment, 
such as at Navy Yards, the Post Office, and in 
certain inspectorial services. However, the pres- 
sure to make such services a career was never 
too great because the more ambitious Negroes, 
who were thwarted in their rise because of their 
race, were always more or less free to leave to 
enter their own businesses or to embark upon 
a professional career among their own people. 

Today, however, the civil service of the 
Federal, State or local governments offers an 
attractive opportunity for entrance into a given 
line of work, development and advancement 
therein, fair compensation, and a pension after 
thirty to forty years of service. This realization 
of the opportunities in the civil service today, 
in contrast to the inability of private business to 
provide career opportunities, is no secret to most 
people, as witnessed by the ever increasing num- 
ber of applicants for positions advertised by the 
respective Civil Service Commissions. Recently 
in New York City some 90,000 citizens applied 
for 2,000 jobs as Sweepers in the Sanitation 
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D: partment. These candidates all paid a fee 
fo: the privilege of taking the competitive ex- 
ar inations, which are necessary in New York 
City before one may enter the civil service. If 
successful, some of these candidates may rise 
to high administrative positions by promotion. 
The same story could be repeated for the 
Federal Government, the seventeen States that 
have Civil Service Commissions, and the 700 
municipalities that use the merit system. 

In other words, the emphasis need not be 
placed upon establishing the fact that the civil 
service offers a career, but should rather be on 
bringing tc those who may be candidates the 
necessity for adequate preparation in order to 
compete successfully for positions —- Federal, 
State, or local. 

Although the war in Europe has had its reper- 
cussions on the Federal and local administra- 
tions in the shifting emphasis from the extension 
of social security legislation to the expansion 
of armaments and other war preparation bud- 
gets, one can use the immediate past as a fair 
basis for prediction of the kind of opportunities 
to be found in the civil service. There will be 
immediate changes in the specific kind of open- 
ings, but the general pattern should remain 
about the same. 

The United States Treasury has estimated 
that there are today ( January, 1940) 4,000,000 
public employees in the Federal, State and local 
governments. Of these, almost 1,250,000 are in 
the field of public education; about 1,000,000 
are in the Federal service ; about 300,000 in the 
State service; some 750,000 in the municipal 
service and approximately 600,000 in the various 
county, township and district units. This broad 
division does not give us much appreciation of 
the range and variety of public employment. A 
more meaningful picture may be obtained from 
consideration of the functions for which there 
were increasing appropriations during the past 
twenty years. 

In the Federal service we find that there has 
been ‘a tremendous increase in the general cate- 
gory known as social security, including such 
specific “work areas” as welfare administration, 
labor law administration and adjustment, gen- 
eral law enforcement, agricultural investigation, 
business inspection and regulation, highway 
construction, and education. 

In the states we find that there has been an 
expansion along similar lines. In addition, there 
was a tremendous expansion in public health 
activities, in social work administration, in recre- 
ational activities and in low-cost housing. 

In the cities and other units of local govern- 
ment we find that there has been tremendous 


expansion in “city planning” activities, public 
health work, vocational education and recrea- 
tional activities. 

In the counties there was growth in the estab- 
lishment of libraries, in forest fire prevention, 
in vocational education, in home economics and 
in agronomy. 


URNING now to a consideration of some of 

' the specific jobs which the above expansion 
in governmental activities has brought about, we 
find that there has been an expansion in the 
whole gamut of clerical and administrative posi- 
tions, in the engineering services and in the 
skilled trades. There has also been an expansion 
in the postal clerk and carrier category, in school 
teaching, in library work and in nursing. All 
of these are familiar kinds of work with fairly 
standard requirements and there is wide oppor- 
tunity for preparation. Therefore, we need not 
spend time discussing them. However, attention 
must be called to the wide variety of specific 
jobs that are included in the general category 
of social security administration. It is in this 
category that we have found the most pheno- 
menal growth of job opportunities during the 
past ten years. 

Take the position of Welfare Investigator. 
The requirement for entrance into this position 
is usually college graduation, or high school 
graduation plus a given number of years’ ex- 
perience in some kind of social work. Nursing 
and teaching experience is sometimes acceptable 
as a substitute for the above requirement. Or 
take the field of employment investigation. A 
position in this category requires either experi- 
ence in an employment office, private or public ; 
or experience in personnel work, including cer- 
tain forms of teaching. Or take the broad field 
of inspection, which includes factory inspection, 
customs inspection, postal inspection and farm 
inspection. For entrance into these positions 
there is usually a requirement of six months’ to 
two years’ experience in the line of work in which 
the inspection is to be made. 

It will be seen, therefore, that for one with- 
out a college education there is almost always 
an experience requirement, and even for the col- 
lege graduates, in certain instances, a minimum 
of six months’ experience is required. This prac- 
tice of requiring experience as a prerequisite for 
entrance into the public service is particularly 
harmful to Negroes because of the racial dis- 
crimination so prevalent in employment. A case 
in point is the requirement of experience for 
the position of conductor on the municipal sub- 
way in New York City. When the first examina- 
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tion was announced there was a requirement of 
two years’ experience as a conductor, or its 
equivalent, on a steam railroad, rapid transit or 
street railway. As stated, the requirement would 
have excluded practically every Negro who 
might otherwise have been eligible to compete. 
When this fact was brought to the attention of 
the local Commission the requirement was in- 
terpreted to include experience as a Pullman 
porter, and in a later examination it was further 
interpreted to include experience as a dining 
car waiter. In this way Negroes were able to 


complete for a position in a line of work from 


which they had been previously excluded. Alert- 
ness, however, was necessary on the part of the 
Negro community to bring this matter to the 
attention of the proper authorities for remedy. 


‘Similar alertness in respect to experience re- 


quirements must be the watchword of all Negro 
organizations interested in expanding the op- 
portunities for capable Negroes. 

Special attention should here be called to 
opportunities existing in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for professional, white-collar and 
skilled positions at Knoxville, Tennessee. For 
most of these positions applications are accepted 
from any citizen of the United States without 
regard to residence. The applicant sends his 
written application to the authority at Knox- 
ville and stops in at any time convenient to him 
for an interview. Thereafter, should there be 
any vacancies, the authority communicates with 
the applicant. 


Now let us consider some of the positions for 

which the Federal Government has held 
examinations during the past few years. These 
positions are either new to the government ser- 
vice or are old ones that provide ever-increasing 
opportunities. 

Office Appliance Operator—lIn this category 
there are several specialties, such as Multilith 
Operator, Alphabetic Card Punch Operator, 
Horizontal Sorting Machine Operator, and Ad- 
dressograph Operator. The requirement to take 
any of these examinations is usually two or three 
months’ experience during the past seven years 
in the given line of work. Entrance salaries are 
generally $1200 to $1400 per annum. 

Ordnance Worker—This title is used only for 
convenience. The established titles are ordnance 
inspector, with a requirement for entrance of 
one year’s experience inspecting armaments or 
other war materials; store-keeper (steward de- 
partment) with a requirement of one year’s ex- 
perience in storekeeping and six months of any 
kind of experience on board a ship; aviation 
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mechanic (pilot) (inspector) with a requie- 
ment of specialized training in these fields. Al) of 
these positions have entrance salaries rang og 
from $1400 to $2200 per annum. 

Home Economics—There is a position as 
seamstress with an entrance salary of $1320 jer 
annum and with a requirement of two years of 
high school and two years’ experience as a sea n- 
stress. There are other similar positions un: er 
this group (cook, tailor, shoemaker). 

Industrial Education—Examinations are h:|d 
in various industrial specialties and usually re- 
quire college graduation plus one year’s journcy- 
man experience in the line of work in addition 
to one year’s teaching experience in that same 
line. These positions usually have an entrance 
salary of $2600 a year. 


N addition to meeting the experience or edu- 

cational requirements, candidates for entrance 
into most of the above positions must also take 
a written examination. For most positions with 
an entrance salary under $1500 per year the 
examination is usually of the kind called mental 
alertness (intelligence test) and for which speci- 
fic preparation is usually not possible. This does 
not mean, however, that applicants for such 
positions cannot be well prepared. An appli- 
cant can and should have a general knowledge 
of the functions of government—Federal, State 
and local—such as is gained in a good course 
in civics in high school or by the reading of a 
good textbook on government. Applicants should 
also have a reasonable knowledge of major cur- 
rent events. One expecting to enter public ser- 
vice should also have a fair vocabulary, which 
can be built up by effort. A good practice is to 
make a note of any new words encountered in 
reading, look them up in a good dictionary, and 
practice using them. 

The bibliography at the end of this article 
should furnish aid to prospective government 
employees and should also be of use to those 
already in the public service. 

Preparation for entrance into the professional 
and higher paid positions (above $1500) is 
mainly that obtained in recognized institutions 
of learning. However, because of the traditional 
experience requirement, a prospective applicant 
should attempt to obtain some experience in his 
chosen line. For the Social Security positions 
experience may be obtained at settlement houses 
and in other community organizations. 

Having considered the areas in which there 
are growing opportunities for a career in the 
civil service, and having touched upon the kind 
of preparation necessary for entrance into such 
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careers, it is essential that we consider two ad- 
ditional problems : 

Recurring waves of “economy,” with a re- 
treat from social legislation and a consequent 
de line in job opportunities. 

The need for a persistent fight against 
roial discrimination in the public service. 

(he budgets of the Federal, State and local 
covernments are the boundaries that circum- 
scribe the fields of opportunity for public em- 
ployment. When there is a clear-cut expression 
by the people for an extension of the social ser- 
vices, we find that government budgets increase 
and provide jobs, as well as social services, for 
the people. However, in recent years there have 
been periodic attempts to curtail the budgets of 
the Federal, State and local governments in 
the name of “economy” and “breathing spells 
for business.” 

Without going into the merits of the role that 
the extension of the social services should play 
among Negroes, who are the most urgently in 
need of low cost housing, a health program, ten- 
ant farm aid and social security, it is a truism 
for those seeking entrance into the public service 
that without adequate governmental budgets 
there will be no opportunities for them. This 
point can be documented by the most cursory 
examination of the effects if the recent curtail- 
ments recommended by President Roosevelt in 
the Federal budget are accepted by Congress. 

In proposing to increase expenditures for war 
purposes by over half a billion dollars, the Presi- 
dent at the same time recommended that com- 
pensatory reductions be made in the budgets 
for all other departments. He frankly stated 
that his budget would show substantial decreases 
except in those departments usually considered 
war-time ones. 


N the case of the Wages and Hours Division, 

the requested appropriation was reduced from 
ten million to six million dollars. As this is an 
enforcement agency, the 40 percent reduction 
in the budget undoubtedly will result in a 40 
percent reduction in job opportunities. Similarly 
in the case of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, with its ramifications into the State and 
local welfare administrations—a reduction in 
the money provided by the Federal government 
means reductions in job opportunities in Federal, 
State and local governments. The refusal to ex- 
pand the low-cost housing program likewise 
neans a reduction in job opportunities. Shelving 
of a national health program is likewise the 
withholding of opportunities for public employ- 


ment. 


If one considers the extent by which job op- 
portunities disappear as a result of the reduc- 
tion in the social services, hope for a career in 
the civil service becomes almost .an unrealizable 
dream. It would seem, therefore, that those 
hoping to enter the civil service can well con- 
sider as theirs the fight for the maintenance and 
extension of the various social services. It is not 
a selfish fight, but one that is necessary for the 
well-being of the majority of the people, as well 
as for providing career opportunities for aad 
fied persons. 


ANP it is true that in familiarizing one’s self 

with the intricacies of budget making and 
with the progress of legislation, one is at the 
same time learning much about the government. 
This information is oft-times very valuable in 
taking civil service examinations, and is certain- 
ly an asset for the public employee. 

In addition, there is the big problem of the 
need for vigilance and determined action against 
discriminatory practices in the public service. 
Although during the past thirty years, Negroes 
have made significant advances against discri- 
mination in public employment, it is neverthe- 
less still true that outside of the newer Federal, 
State and local agencies there are still tradi- 
tional prejudices which operate to bar Negroes 
—if not from ordinary clerical employment— 
then certainly from supervisory and administra- 
tive positions. A survey, even in such an en- 
lightened jurisdiction as New York City, will 
show that it is in the newer agencies of govern- 
ment that the Negro has obtained recognition 
approaching justice, and here too this recogni- 
tion did not come without the most persistent 
demands by the Negro community, supported 
by the more progressive elements of the city. 
Even after there had been general agreement at 
the top that Negro workers would be advanced 
commensurately with their ability, there were 
many administrative officials who raised the old 
bugaboo that white workers would not be super- 
vised by Negro workers. 

It is to the credit of the union of public 
employees in New York City, the State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America, a C.I.O. 
affiliate, (then the Association of Workers in 
Public Relief Agencies) that their entire mem- 
bership, composed mainly of white workers, 
united with the Harlem community in its fight 
for the fair treatment of Negro workers both 
as to hiring and as to promotion. It was in 
December, 1934, that this trade union of public 
employees initiated the organization of the Joint 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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CO. D. Please! 


@ By WILLIAM M. ASHBY 


VERY article purchased C.O.D. at the 
E S. A. Barker Company of Springfield, 

one of the largest and most exclusive 
mercantile establishments specializing in ladies’ 
wearing apparel in central Illinois, passes over 
the desk of a colored woman! 

She is Mrs. Marie Sublett, and the unique 
position she holds bespeaks her untiring work 
over a period of twenty years, her native intelli- 
gence, and her willingness to accept responsi- 
bility. 

Twenty years ago Mrs. Sublett. went to work 
at the Barker Company as an elevator operator. 
Her courtesy, calmness, and cheerfulness on the 
job soon won a promotion for her, and she 
became a stock clerk. 

Many a colored worker, in many a depart- 
ment store, would have stopped there. But Mrs. 
Sublett decided to make herself a real asset to 
her employer. She began to study styles, sizes, 
manufacturers’ numbers, time necessary to trans- 
port an article from manufacturer to store, time 
necessary to deliver a purchase to a customer, 


Mrs. Marie Sublett 


and many other things essential to the succ ‘ss- 
ful operation of a large mercantile business. 

Her employer, in turn, proved to be equ illy 
exceptional. When he decided to install a st ck 
control system and it became apparent that \ rs. 
Sublett was the person best qualified to unc er- 
take the new work, he did not hesitate to ¢ ive 
her the job. 

Her work involved the entering, in a lage 
book, of every article sold in the store each day. 
Style, size, color, manufacturers’ number, whx le- 
sale price, retail price, department of sale— all 
had to be put down. A single false entry micht 
disclose stock on hand which in reality was sold 
out. The system enabled the proprietor and the 
heads of each department to know precisely 
what had been the day’s business. They could 
tell what garments were moving and what were 
standing on the shelves, what manufacturers’ 
goods struck public fancy; how much the firm 
was overstocked in one article, how much un- 
derstocked in another. The job demanded ac- 
curacy, poise, and good penmanship. Mrs. Sub- 
lett possessed them all. 

Inevitably, as the business expanded and its 
methods changed, more attention and emphasis 
was placed upon the development of telephone 
sales and Cash on Delivery collections. Once 
again Mrs. Sublett was promoted, and this time 
placed in direct charge of all C.O.D. orders. It 
is this job which she now holds. 

Every C.O.D. sale comes to her for checking 
and recording before it is placed in the mails 
or on a delivery truck. She must see to it that 
the customer’s order is filled correctly, that the 
package is well wrapped for delivery or ship- 
ping, and that the proper collection notice is at- 
tached. Later she must check to see that pay- 
ment has been made and entered in the com- 
pany’s books. 

In addition, Mrs. Sublett now is called upon 
to play an important part in the arrangement of 
the spring and fall openings of the store and 
in the various style shows which it sponsors from 
time to time. She is held responsible for every 
article released for exhibition at these shows; 
she must see that each reaches the show on time 
and is returned safely to its proper place. 

Nor do her interests end at the store. She has 
manifested the same zeal for the well-being of 
her community as shown in her job. She is a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Spring- 
field Community Fund and past president of 
the Service Bureau for Colored Children. She 
takes an active part in the civic life of the city, 
and she is well known and admired by thous- 
ands of persons of both races with whom she 
comes into daily contact. 
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Self-Help 


Cooperative 
Enterprise 


The Story of An Experiment Being Conducted 
by An Urban League Branch As a Part of Its 
Effort to Put Unemployed Youth to Work. 


@ By REGINALD A. JOHNSON 
WENDELL P. GRIGSBY 


nor a sensational adventure, but an ob- 

servation of an effort to find a way out 
for unemployed youth. It is really about an 
experiment now being conducted by the Pitts- 
burgh Urban League to determine what can be 
done through a cooperative self-help program to 
relieve unemployment among Negro youth. We 
are still in the process of this experiment. We 
do know, however, regardless of success or 
failure of our particular efforts, that we have 
found sufficient job-creating values in this field 
to justify more widespread use of this type of 
technique among unemployed and under-em- 
ployed groups. 

In every community we find a few individuals 
who have created their own jobs. Door-to-door 
selling, window washing, grass cutting, snow 
shoveling, radio repairing, and car washing are 
all types of self-help activities that have often 
developed into real and permanent jobs. Oc- 
casionally we find an instance of a cooperative 
self-help project, a joining together of several 
persons of talent or training to render a united 
effort toward the creation of jobs. But by and 
large we find that many unemployed persons, 


T = is not a story of a glorious success 


with marketable talents, have never thought of 
striking out for themselves. 


Of course self-help is no self-starting bit of 
magic. It is a complicated program that re- 
quires imagination, patience and thorough super- 
vision. Given these, however, Pittsburgh’s ex- 
periment has shown that it is possible to assist 
Negro youth in creative work along many lines. 
Pittsburgh now has some twenty units, averag- 
ing half a dozen youngsters each, that are either 
earning an income or are slowly steering their 
organization toward the possibility of earned in- 
come. Most of these groups are attempting to 
manufacture and market some serviceable com- 
modity. Each group is sponsored by an interest- 
ed organization or group of citizens, and the 
whole is coordinated by an organization known 
as Junior Achievement. 


Junior Achievement has for its purpose the 
creation of opportunities for youth to take their 
places in the economic world. It attempts to 
utilize the training, experience, and interests 
of a group working together according to regu- 
lar business methods. The primary aim is to 
provide actual working experience for the large 
number of unemployed youth, at the same time 
indicating a general approach to the problem 
and demonstrating how it can be attacked. 
Junior Achievement’s work is now national in 
scope. 

The mechanics of the plan are simple. The 
first step is, of course, the bringing together of 
a group of youth, preferably between the ages 
of 16 and 21, who are willing to pool what they 
have to offer—chiefly their abilities—in a self- 
help enterprise. In Pittsburgh, working on the 
premise that a group bound together by com- 
mon geographical as well as social interests had 
a more sanguine chance of success, we selected 
young men living within a six block radius of 
cach other. Each had had some training along 
vocational lines in local trade schools, and all 
were with one exception unemployed. Their 
skills were in such varied fields as metal work, 
carpentry, cabinet making, ceramics, electrical 
wiring, radio and photography. One had a 
high school certificate in commercial work and 
had taken further training in a business school. 


When this group was brought together as a unit, 
the Junior Achievement plan was explained to 
them. If they were willing, they would form 
themselves into a junior company, manufactur- 
ing for sale articles their various skills and apti- 
tudes would permit. Application would then 
be made to Junior Achievement, Inc., for a 
charter. The enthusiasm with which this sug- 
gestion was received far exceeded expectations. 
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Junior Achievement readily granted the charter 
and the group became the Pittsburgh Liberty 
Arts & Craft Co. 


One of the interesting aspects of Junior 
Achievement is the responsibility for the success 
of the unit that is placed on the youth them- 
selves. The company being formed, the original 
members, from their own pockets, furnish the 
initial funds of the company. Having done so, 
they become its stockholders. From this group 
is then elected the board of directors. The direc- 
tors choose a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, and treasurer. The president, by virtue 
of his office, appoints a salesmanager, produc- 
tion manager, and purchasing agent. A state- 
ment of capital stock is made. In Pittsburgh the 
amount of capital stock was $100.00 and the 
number of shares to which this amounted was 
400 shares at a par value of $.25 per share. The 
amount of paid-in capital with which the Liber- 
ty Arts & Craft Co. began business was $9.00, 
or 4 shares per each original stockholder. 


Once a group has become a chartered unit 
of Junior Achievement, it immediately is eligible 
for certain services rendered by this program. 
At the same time it must maintain the standards 
set by the organization. The men _ behind 
Junior Achievement are business men, each a 
specialist in some phase of economic endeavor. 
Most of the problems confronting a regular busi- 
ness enterprise, in some degree at least, must be 
met by a Junior Achievement unit. The intra- 
cacies of production, wages, bookkeeping, sell- 
ing, buying, management and sundry others, 
often prove unsurmountable obstacles to youth 
who have had no experience with them. In 
many instances where advice and supervision 
are necessary, the services of these experts in 
their respective fields is made available at no 
charge. The treasurer of a unit, having diffi- 
culty with his accounts, need only ask and a 
Certified Public Accountant comes to his rescue. 
A salesmanager of a Junior incorporation may 
consult the sales manager of a large and suc- 
cessful firm. If a product developed by the 
ingenuity of a unit has possible market values 
but lacks technical perfection, the research de- 
partment of Junior Achievement is always avail- 
able. 


ALTHOUGH the direct supervision to the 

group was given by the staff of the Pitts- 
burgh Urban League, several Negro business 
men agreed to act as an advisory committee. 
Following the pattern of the Junior Achievement 
program, these men were also experts in their 
fields; a well known newspaper man, a leading 
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salesman, and an individual versed in gen: ral 
handicraft. This committee has from time to t ne 
met with the group and helped them to s ve 
their problems. 

A work shop was set up in the basemen: of 
one of the boys’ homes. Rental is paid the ow: er, 
and the unit furnishes heat from its own fur ds. 
Finding a suitable location ofttimes is a diffi ult 
job because of the general inadequacy of garaves, 
high rental of store fronts, and the inconvenience 
that location in a basement often imposes on 
the home owner. From their paid-in capiial, 
the group purchased several pieces of machinery, 
including a hand saw, jig saw, electric motor, 
small lathe, and numerous tools. 


GEVERAL orders were placed with the com- 
‘pany soon after it had begun to operate. 
These came, as might be expected, from persons 
interested in the development of the experiment. 
They consisted of book cases, coffee tables, cabi- 
nets and ceramic book ends. The boys them- 
selves developed several children’s toys of which 
one became quite popular in their immediate 
neighborhood. To date the lack of a specialty 
having a definite and more extensive market 
value has prevented rapid development of the 
company, but at the same time has presented 
a problem whose solution, if it can be achieved 
by the boys, will add much to their confidence 
in their ability to produce and foster a more 
aggressive initiative. This, coupled with the 
almost total lack of familiarity with business 
methods on the part of the members of the 
company, has prevented spectacular growth. 
The group is constantly pointing toward the 
development of some item having market value 
which their abilities and aptitudes will enable 
them to produce, thus removing them from the 
field of miscellaneous, and for the most part 
valueless, production. 

This is an experiment, and even if it falls 
short of success it has already contributed defi- 
nite benefits to those for whom it was intended. 
What it hopes eventually to do is expressed 
pointedly in its written statement of purpose : “to 
enable its members to acquire practical knowl- 
edge through various programs of handicraft. 
or physical endeavor, the fundamentals of busi- 
ness management and finance, to the end that 
habits of thrift, team-play, originality and initia- 
tive may develop and that the members of this 
corporation may have a broader appreciation of 
all phases of business and of the inter-relation 
and dependence of one branch of business upon 
another; and may also have a better basis for 
determining the branch to which each member 
of this corporation may become suited.” 
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qaumes Lewis, fr. 
@ By CLARENCE A. LAWS 


concern to head of the Accounting De- 

partment of one of the largest and 

wealthiest sugar brokerage companies in 
the South, is the story of James Lewis, Jr., of 
New Orleans. 

While Louisiana was trying to reconstruct a 
state government torn by Civil War, and the 
Negro trying to better his economic and politi- 
cal status in spite of intimidations and nots, a 
son was born to Josephine and Col. James Lewis, 
Sr. 

Col. Lewis was a free man of color and one 
of Louisiana’s leading political figures. Under 
Gen. Butler he raised the first Negro regiment 
mustered into the Union army in New Orleans 
during the Civil War. Later, he was elected 
administrator of Public Improvements in New 


F cone stenographer of a toddling business 


Dei 


James Lewis, Jr. 


Crashed the Color Line! 


OPPORTUNITY Presents These Stories of Persons Who Have Succeeded in Unusual 
Occupations in the Hope That Its Young Readers Might Be Inspired to Emulate Them. 


Orleans over two white opponents. He also 
held numerous Federal positions under Presi- 
dents Hayes, Arthur, McKinley, Harrison and 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


Young James Lewis might easily have hitched 
his wagon to his father’s political star and coast- 
ed to economic security, but early in life he 
decided against such a procedure. He wanted 
to feel that whatever success he attained would 
be strictly the result of his own efforts. One 
day, while watching his father’s assistant at 
work, he decided that he would like to be a 
secretary. He studied two years, and on Novem- 
ber 10, 1888, answered a Want Ad calling for 
a stenographer to work in a small white con- 
cern. He was interviewed by a representative 
of the James H. Laws Company of Cincinnati, 
who dictated some letters as a test. Lewis took 
them readily in shorthand and transcribed them 
on a typewriter. The job was his—and has 
been ever since. 


There have been many changes, however, 
since that time. The name of the business has 
been altered and three former managers have 
passed on, but Mr. Lewis still holds his position 
and maintains his high standard of efficiency. 
This year marks his fifty-third anniversary on 
the job. At the end of thirty-six years with the 
firm he was given $100 for each year’s service 
as a token of esteem and appreciation for his 
loyalty. 

Mr. Lewis was not satisfied with being merely 
a secretary. He learned as much of the busi- 
ness as he could, and when he saw an oppor- 
tunity to get transferred into the Bookkeeping 
Department he studied bookkeeping at a local 
business college. For forty-five years he has 
handled accounts that would, if compiled, reach 
into staggering totals, and only once in all 
those years has he made an error. In one of his 
balance sheets there was a difference of thirty 
cents between his report and that of the home 
office. 

Mr. Lewis makes government entries and signs 
drafts for the Company which handled, for 
Cuban interests alone, a quarter of 4 million 
bags of sugar in January, 1940. He pays every 
employee, from office boy to manager, of the 
huge concern. And yet he is not bonded because 
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Oscar S. Ficklin 


of the implicit confidence and esteem which 
his employers have for him. 


A fine relationship exists between Mr. Lewis 
and his co-workers. Three of the white men 
who formerly worked under him are now presi- 
dents of large concerns in the city. A few sugar 
planters have at one time or another looked 
upon him with contempt, not understanding the 
employment of a Negro in this position of re- 
sponsibility, but even they soon became his 
friends as they came to know and respect him 
for his knowledge of the business and forgot his 
color. 


Although his job with Harry L. Laws and 
Company, Inc., might be considered enough to 
occupy the time and talents of most men, it 
is only the beginning for Mr. Lewis. He is a 
civic leader in New Orleans and president of 
the People’s Insurance Company. Four years 
ago, when he was asked to head this company, 
it was impaired to the amount of $14,000. To- 
day this debt has been liquidated, its building 
and fixtures improved to the extent of $17,000, 
and $77,000 in bonds have been purchased 
which, at present, could be sold at a large profit. 
The company employees 119 persons in New 
Orleans and 250 persons throughout the State 
of Louisiana. 
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Oscar §. Bicklin 


@ By SIDNEY R. WILLIAMS 


man, Oscar S. Ficklin, has served as chief 
chemist in the Ashley Street plant of the 
Union Electric Company of St. Louis, Missouri. 


His work is to clarify about five million cubic 
feet of Mississippi River water per month for 
boiler purposes, to analyze samples of the ten 
to fifteen carloads of coal burned at the plant 
each day, to analyze and neutralize the large 
quantities of oil used by the generating units, 
and to carry on research work designed to make 
for greater economy in the operation of the sys- 
tem. 


FB: the past twenty-two years a colored 


Mr. Ficklin’s story is that of a man who re- 
fused to be discouraged by the frequent rebuffs 
he met because of his color, and studied and 
worked until his “break” finally arrived. 


At nineteen he left his home in Memphis and 
went to St. Louis with a certificate of gradua- 
tion from LeMoyne Institute and a deep con- 
fidence in his own ability to make good as his 
cnly equipment. The first job that he found 
was as a porter with a commission company. 
Before long, his superior training and ability be- 
ing recognized, he was made a mail clerk for 
the company. Almost immediately he was dis- 
missed by a bigoted “higher-up” who objected 
to a Negro holding a “white man’s job.” 

Resentment at this unfair treatment probably 
did more than anything else to make Oscar 
Ficklin resolve to rise out of the menial class, 
and began the chain of circumstances which 
made him probably the only Negro chief chemist 
with a large American utility company. 


In order to live, he was forced to work as a 
porter for several years more. He was employed 
first by a wholesale drug company, where he 
gained his earliest chemical knowledge, and 
later by the Union Electric Company. 


In 1910 the latter company, which supplies 
light, heat, and power to St. Louis and numer- 
ous nearby communities, decided to open a test- 
ing laboratory at its Ashley Street plant. Mr. 
Ficklin was assigned there as a porter and gen- 
eral helper to the chief chemist. 


His interest in chemistry stimulated, he en- 
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rolled in a correspondence school for a three- 
vear course. In 1917, after maintaining one of 
the highest average grades in the school’s rec- 
ords, he completed the work. His supervisor, rec- 
ognizing his interest and intelligence, helped him 
in every way possible; and later, when he was 
promoted to a better position, he went so far as 
to recommend his porter-assistant for the job he 
was vacating. Mr. Ficklin has filled the posi- 
tion as chief chemist capably and efficiently ever 


since. 


cMaxwell Grocery 


© By PAUL R. WEBBER, JR. 


HE J. M. Maxwell Grocery Store, located 

between two chain groceries on the main 

street of Orangeburg, South Carolina, is 
less a “Negro business” than a modern, scientific 
enterprise owned and operated by Negroes. 


This store specializes in the better grades of 
quality merchandise, and consequently is able 
to draw its patronage from a wide trade area. 
Patrons come from a radius of more than thirty 
miles to shop at Maxwell’s. The store’s total an- 
nual volume is more than $100,000! 


The present owners do not regard their busi- 
ness as phenomenal ; they saw it grow and grew 
with it. 

Since the death of Mr. J. M. Maxwell, Sr., 
last June, J. M. Maxwell, Jr., the oldest son, 
has been business manager. Six people are em- 
ployed as clerks, one as a bookkeeper, four as de- 
livery boys, and in addition part-time workers 
are hired during holiday periods and week-ends. 


What are some of the factors which have con- 
tributed to the success of this business venture ? 
Passing Maxwell’s windows, one is immediately 
impressed by the attractive display of fresh fruits 
in one window, seasonal, special or staple foods 
in the other. Impelled by the exceptional ar- 
rangement from the outside to enter the store, 
the well-ordered counter and floor displays of 
the best goods available for consumption prompt 


one to purchase products from courteous clerks 
attired in immaculate grocers’ uniforms. 


Complete accounting records are necessary in 
this day and time, when profit margins are 
narrow and turnover is fast. At Maxwell’s 
one finds accurate records which give the 
management complete figures on daily transac- 
tions. This “fingertip control” is without doubt 
one great contributing factor to the success 
of this enterprise. 


ECENTLY a modern meat department, fea- 

turing quality meats, has been installed. As 
a promotional stunt, Mr. Maxwell bought 
all of the prize-winning steers at the South Caro- 
lina Fat Cattle Show held at Orangeburg in 
April of last year. He had to bid against buyers 
for the large meat packers in order to secure 
these prize animals. Although a fancy premium 
had to be paid for them, when they were dressed 
out, cut into choice parts, and sold at a profit, 
the meat department reaped a harvest in adver- 
tising which accrued as a result of the wide- 
spread publicity given the purchase by the local 
dailies. 

This store’s telephone business has grown to 
such proportions that three telephones are kept 
busy all day long, a demonstration of the con- 
fidence of its clientele. Many of the store’s best 
customers, who have traded with this firm 
twenty or more years, have only visited it two or 
three times but are satisfied to rely upon the 
selection of the clerks, who are carefully schooled 
in service and are personally supervised by the 
manager. 


Advertising is done with a definite purpose. 
Mr. Maxwell plans objective campaigns that 
bring results. His window displays, circulars, and 
handbills are artistically appealing and always 
carry a definite tie-in with the general advertis- 
ing program. Each member of the staff reads 
and discusses material in the leading trade 
journals, enabling all to keep abreast of 
the best practices and trends in their field. At 
regular intervals during each month, under the 
supervision of a Home Economist, an attractive 
table is set where newly introduced domestic 
and imported foods, and methods of serving 
them, are demonstrated, and sample bits are 
dispensed for the benefit of the customers. 


Innumerable visitors observe the business each 
year. Many are amazed and all admire this cred- 
itable set-up, which subtly subdues racial barriers 
and successfully crashes the color line. 
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Survey of 


UNREST ABROAD INCREASES NEED FOR 
LEAGUE'S WORK HERE, SAYS JONES 


“The program of the National Urban League has 
taken on added significance to America since the Euro- 
pean nations have gone to war to settle the question as 
to the practical ideology which must prevail to guaran- 
tee mankind security and happiness,” said Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary, in his report on the 
work of the National Urban League during the year 
1939, given at the 29th Annual Meeting of the League 
on Wednesday, February 14th, at the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, New York. 


“The democratic ideals which we, in America, have 
learned to love, preclude any possible sympathy with 
totalitarianism in any form, for we cannot conceive of 
an underlying principle of government which denies any 
citizen the right to a voice and to a vote in determining 
the basis upon which opportunity shall be vouchsafed 
to a people,” Mr. Jones stated. 


“The struggle of the Negro to attain full citizenship 
rights and opportunities in the American democracy 
consists of two approaches, viewed broadly. First, the 
effort of each Negro, as an individual, to provide for 
himself and his family the best chance for personal 
advancement; and, second, the efforts which are being 
exerted by organizations and individual leaders for the 
recognition of the rights of the Negro, as a race, for the 
advantages which are preserved for the most favored 
population segment. 


“In our approach to the difficult problems involved 
in race contacts, we cannot follow one line of action to 
the neglect of the other; for while propagandizing in 
the interest of interracial and inter-group harmony and 
understanding, we must test the effects of educational 
processes by securing individual opportunities for Ne- 
groes, hitherto denied to the group because of the racial 
equation. If we attempt to gauge progress over a given 
year, in following our objectives, we can show little 
evidence of permanent improvement from the standpoint 
of group attitudes, but we can record much evidence 
of individual accomplishment which is indicative of less 
general intolerance and of a surer grasp by the Negro 
of those forces which are necessary for achievement in 
modern society.” 


Eugene C. Carder, Associate Minister of the River- 
side Church, New York City, was the guest speaker. 


Winthrop Rockefeller was elected to the Executive 
Board, and the following persons were re-elected—all 
for terms of three years, expiring 1943: Mary McL. 
Bethune, Elizabeth Eastman, Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Henry 
G. Leach, Mrs. Albert S. Reed, E. P. Roberts, Mrs. 
George W. Seligman, Dorothy Straus, Robert L. Vann, 
Joseph N. Ulman, Elizabeth Walton, L. Hollingsworth 
Wood and P. B. Young. The following officers were 
elected for one year: President, L. Hollingsworth Wood ; 
Vice-Presidents, Lloyd Garrison, Mary McL. Bethune, 
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the Month 


C. C. Spaulding ; Secretary, William H. Baldwin; reas. 
urer, Charles Poletti; Assistant Treasurer, Dc :oth 
Straus. 

* 


NEGRO MADE CONSTRUCTION INSPECTO® 
IN BOSTON HOUSING PROJECT 


The appointment of Joseph C. Andrews of Hyde Park 
Mass., as a construction inspector has been anno: need 
by F. X. Lane, Executive Director of the Boston |} lous 
ing Authority. Mr. Andrews was recommended for th 
job by the Boston Urban League. 

* * 
THREE NEW BUILDINGS DEDICATED 
AT ARKANSAS STATE 


With Isaac Fisher, former president, as principal 
speaker, two modern dormitories and a streamlined |. 
brary building were formally dedicated at Arkansas Stat 
College on February 18. The three buildings were mad 
possible by a Public Works Administration grant-loan 
Constructed with every modern convenience and fur. 
nished with the latest equipment, the three new buildings 
bring the total up to 26. 

* * * 
ARNETT LNDSEY NAMED SUPERVISOR 
OF HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY 


The appointment of Arnett G. Lindsay as supervisor 
of Negro manuscripts for all Historical Records Survey 
Projects of the Work Projects Administration has been 
announced. 

Under Mr. Lindsay’s supervision, an intensive survey 
will be made of manuscript material relating to the 
Negro. White-collar workers in all parts of the country 
will compile, check, and edit this material. Wherever 
possible, the workers engaged in the task will be Negroes. 


CORRECTION 


The bust of James Weldon Johnson pictured in the 
February issue of Opportunity was the work of Miss 
Augusta Savage, New York City sculptor, rather than 
that of Richmond Barthé, as was stated in the caption 
appearing under it. The editors of Opportunity regret 
and apologize for this error. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EMPLOYS FIRST NEGRO EXAMINER 


The New York Life Insurance Company has just an- 
nounced the employment of Dr. Richard M. Carey of 
New York City as its first colored medical examiner. Dr. 
Carey will examine applicants for insurance living in 
Harlem and the Bronx. 

A graduate of Talladega College, Iowa State Univer- 
sity and Iowa Medical College, Dr. Carey served his 
internship at Harlem Hospital and has practiced in 
New York since 1932. He is an instructor in the Harlem 
Hospital Nurse Training School. 
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NEGRO MADE ASSISTANT COMMERCE 
COMMISSIONER IN ILLINOIS 


A \ gro recently assumed the position of Assistant 
Comm. :ce Commissioner in the State of Illinois. He is 
Fred W. Slater, former All-American football player 
of Iowa University, now a practicing lawyer in Chi- 
cago. Since 1935 he had served as an Assistant Corpora- 
tion Counsel of the City of Chicago. 

* * * 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION OFFERS 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDY 


Three fellowships for studying health education at 
the University of Michigan summer session will be of- 
fered to Negro teachers and health workers resident in 
Southern states, it has been announced by Dr. C. 
Howard Marcy, chairman of the Negro Committee Pro- 
gam of the National Tuberculosis Association. 

State tuberculosis associations will receive appli- 


ations in their respective districts and submit them to 
the National Association for final selection by March 
). The fellowships cover transportation, tuition, room 
and board and a reasonable allowance for books 
* * 
PENNSYLVANIA SURVEY SHOWS COLORED 
WORKERS IMPORTANT TO INDUSTRY 

A survey made recently by the Bureau of Statistics 
in the Department of Internal Affairs of the State of 
Pennsylvania found one of the most significant devel- 
opments in industry to be the extent to which Negro 
workers had become a necessary part of the personnel 
of many manufacturing industries. The Bureau's records, 
which have been compiled annually over a series of 
years, show that the peak in number of Negroes em- 
ployed in the manufacturing and mining industries of 
Pennsylvania was reached in 1926, at which time there 
were 54,122 colored wage earners on the regular pay- 
rolls of industry. By 1932 this number had fallen to 
25,392, but since that time, with a gradual improve- 
ment in general business, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the number of Negroes employed in industry. 

Negroes found their principal employment in 1937 
in the group of metal industries chiefly the steel mills 
of the Pittsburgh district. Mines and quarries employed 
over 5,000 more in the coal fields of western Penn- 
sylvania. Textile mills gave employment to nearly 4,000, 
while a larger than average proportion was found in 
the chemical industries and tobacco factories. 


PERMANENT ORGANIZATION PLANNED FOR 
NEGRO SCHOOL HEALTH WORKERS 


Plans for the formation of a permanent organization 
of College Health Workers in Negro Institutions and 
for the holding of the Second Regional Conference in 
Nashville were made at a meeting of the Organization 
Committee, held in Atlanta recently under the 
auspices of the Atlanta School of Social Work. This 
organization is being formed in order to make more ef- 
fective the project to stimulate the development of stu- 
dent health programs in Negro colleges, which has been 
financed during the past three years by the National 
Tub reulosis Association and the American Social Hy- 
gien: Association. 


Dr. Charles C. Hawkins 


NEW YORKER APPOINTED TO STAFF OF 
N.Y.U. SAFETY EDUCATION CENTER 

The appointment of Dr. Charles C. Hawkins of New 
York City as a research associate on the staff of the 
National Center for Safety Education at New York 
University was announced recently by Dr. Herbert J. 
Stack, director of the Center. 

Dr. Hawkins was an instructor in education at West 
Virginia State College, Institute, West Va., from 1932 
to 1935. He also supervised the College’s program of 
teacher-training in physical and health education. Since 
1937 he has carried on research studies in various fields, 
including test construction and educational techniques 
with special reference to problems of health and physi- 
ology. He has contributed articles to many magazines. 

At N. Y. U., he will conduct research in psychology 
and testing in relation to problems of accident control 
and will develop a program of teacher-preparation in 
safety education for use in Negro institutions. 

* * 
ATLANTA SOCIAL WORK SCHOOL STARTS 
NEW FIELD WORK PROGRAM 

Twenty-four students of the Atlanta University School 
of Social Work have just begun a half year’s practice 
experience in field work with some of the country’s out- 
standing social welfare agencies, according to Director 
Forrester B. Washington. The young people will return 
to the Atlanta institution next fall to complete their 
class room training, and in most cases to obtain their 
Master of Social Work degree. 

The new plan enables the school to give Southern 
students field work experience in Northern communities 
and Northern students field work experience in Southern 
communities. Each student, by the time he finishes the 
two-year training period, will have had experience in 
field work both in the North and South. 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


1938 Placement Record—98.42% 


Tuskegee Institute Graduates 
Get Jobs 
A. L. TURNER, Registrar 


BENNETT COLLEGE 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


A Distinctive College for Daughters 
of Discriminating Parents 
CULTURAL ATMOSPHERE 
WELL TRAINED FACULTY 
AMPLE FACILITIES 


For Further Information, write 
THE REGISTRAR 


| WILEY COLLEGE | 
PIONEER INSTITUTION 

FOR EDUCATION OF NECROES IN THE SOUTHWEST 

XTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Longest single continuous Administration of 
any Negro college. 

Nationally accredited “A” class institution. 


OFFERS: Degree course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences and Home Economics, 
Special courses in Art, Business, 
Beauty Culture, Library Science, 
Music, Physical education. 


Capable faculty; several members of which have 
recognized literary productions to their credit. 


Patronizing territory covers 22 states, the District 
of Columbia, and two foreign countries. 


M. W. DOCAN, President. Marshall, Texas. 


Morris Brown College 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA | 
(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
American Colleges. 


For Purther information, write to: 
W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President 


Books 


What's New in the Book Werld 


aaa principal literary events of the past month, com 

the Negro’s point of view, have been the sele tion 
of Richard Wright's Native Son as the book-of-the-m nth 
for March, the publication of James Peck’s Armies | ith 
Wings, and the appearance of the first issue of Ph lon, 
A Review of Race and Culture, published under the 
sponsorship of Atlanta University and the editoria! di- 
rection of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. 

Exciting indeed is Henry Seidel Canby’s review of 
Native Son, which appears in the Book-of-the-Mvxth- 
Club News. “The finest novel as yet written by a Necro, 
is the manner in which Mr. Canby describes the lites 
work of one of our most promising young writers. 

“This is a novel which only a Negro could have writ- 

n,” he says; “whose theme is the mind of the Negro 
we see every day; whose emotion is the emotion of that 
native born American under the stress of a social situa- 
tion difficult in the extreme; whose point and purpox 
are not race war nor propaganda of any kind, but tw 
show how a ‘bad nigger’ is made from human material 
that might have become something very different 

“Two statements may be made by the most consery 
ative critic about this remarkable novel. No reader, how- 
ever harrowed by its frank brutalities, 


will be able to 


stop in its engressing story, which coils and mounts until 


a tale of crude violence broadens into a human tragedy 


And no white man—-and, I suspect, few Negrocs— will 
finish this 


gination toward the psychological problems of the Ne 


narrative without an enlargement of ima- 
groes in our society—and an appreciable extension of 
sympathy. .. .” 

Peck’s Armies With Wings is remarkable 
covers many highly technical 
from which Negroes have been almost entirely barred 
from the time of its inception to the present—the busi- 
ness of building, flying, and fighting in airplanes. 

Peck learned to fly at the Curtiss-Wright school in hi 
home town, Pittsburgh, and graduated with honors only 
to discover that job opportunities in his chosen field 
were almost entirely unavailable. In the summer of 1937 
he signed up as a fighting lieutenant in the Republican 
Army Air Force in Spain, and in four months on the 
front line he managed to bring down four German 
and one Italian combat planes. Honorably discharged 
after the war ended, he returned to this country and 
began to write technical and semi-technical articles about 
aviation for magazines. In Armies With Wings he covers 
the entire subject of air war on land and sea, giving a 
complete and readable account of how a modern air 
force is organized and how it goes about its deadly busi- 
ness. 

The book is well-written and authoritative; and in 
view of what is going on in Europe at the present time, 
and what seems likely for the near future, it is a dis- 
tinct and timely aid to an understanding of the maneu- 
verings of the European states. 

Phylon is a 100-page quarterly publication contain- 
ing the products of social, scientific, and economic re- 
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sear » and comments upon world affairs and the cultural 
achi vements of Negroes. It is edited by Dr. W. E. B. 
Dubois and is to some extent an outgrowth of the 
Atlanta University Studies of Negro Problems, published 
from 1896 to 1910. 

Included among the contributors to the first issue are 
Arthur T. Raper, professor of sociology at Agnes Scott 
College and author of many books on Southern social 
conditions; Ira De A. Reid, professor of sociology at 
Atlanta University; H. V. Eagleson, of the department 
of physics at Morehouse College ; and John Hope II, of 
the department of economics of Spelman College. 


A Mirror of Southern Life 


TROUBLE IN JULY. By Erskine Caldwell. 
York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1940. $2.50. 


OMEWHAT beyond the half-way point of Tobacco 
Road Jeeter Lester remarks, in characteristically 
casual manner, “Niggers will get killed. Looks like there 
aint no way to stop it.” In subsequent efforts Mr. Cald- 
well displayed a deepening sympathy for the hapless 
Southern Negro caught in a brutal physical and eco- 
nomic wedge. In fact, a very recent Esquire story, “The 
People vs. Abe Latham, Colored,” served to show that 
he had focused both his narrative skill and his sympa- 
thies on the Negro (in this case a tenant sharecropper). 
And now, in Trouble in July, he tells us what 
Jeeter did not have the wit or inclination to fathom for 
himself. It's the old story, well known to investigators, 
to the Association of Southern Women for the Preven- 
tion of Lynching, to all honest-minded Americans no 


New 


matter what their race or section. 
You recognize it instantly when the white nympho- 


maniac grabs Sonny Clark, an cighteen-year-old colored 


boy, in a fit of hysteria on a lonely road. It is in- 
evitable that they would be seen by Mrs. Calhoun, 
promoter of a Negro-deportation movement, and that 


she would persuade Katy to cry rape. The rest is as 
foredoomed as the catastrophe of a Greck tragedy. 
Escape ; pursuit ; capture ; lynching. 

These are the framework for as authentic an indict- 
ment of the Southern social problem as I have yet read. 
More than that, Trouble in July fulfills one of the 
most important esthetic functions of a work of art, with- 
out actually becoming one itself: it clarifies as well as 
mirrors a segment of life. 

It is in the depiction of characte& that novelist Cald- 
well realizes his greatest success, although he shows in this 


respect no technical advance over either Tobacco 
Road or Southways. The huge, near-inert sheriff who 
wishes to keep the lynching “politically clean” becomes 


the prototype of all Southern sheriffs who make justice 
subservient to expediency. Despicable, cowardly and 
weak, he spends most of his scattered energies looking 
for another Negro who has been taken from his jail, 
until Sonny can be found. Judge Allen is the machine 
boss who studies his county’s reaction to determine 
whether or not his sheriff should attempt to catch the 
Negro. Aside from Katy Barlow, perhaps the most 
contemptible character is her father, who, believing that 
no crime has been committed, uses the mob passion as 
a lever to wreak havoc among the Negroes of the coun- 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Fully Accredited College off 
to BA. degree. Seminary 
Address: 
REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


AGENTS WANTED! 


Make extra money in your spare time. 
Sell OPPORTUNITY, journal of 
_ Negro Life. Write today for our 
| liberal offer and turn it into financial 
profit. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
1133 BROADWAY 
New York, N. Y 


EARN $50 to $75 WEEKLY 


After learning the 


APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientitic Beauty Culture 
OTHERS ARE DOING IT—SO CAN YOU 


R success in life depends upon your own efforts, have the 
ability to make an independent li ing, so here is 
nity, take immediate advantage of it. 
COST OF COURSE REASONABLE—SMALL DOWN PAYMENT 
BALANCE WEEKLY—APEX COLLEGE DIPLOMAS AWARDED 


APEX CEAUTY COLLEGE 


New York Chicago Washington Newark Richmond 
Philadelphia City Atlante Beltimere Brooklyn 


For further informetion write 
Apex College, 200 W. 135th St., New York City 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 
72nd Year of Service Began September 26, 1939 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40 


10,564 Graduates from All Departments of 
the University. Nine Schools and Colleges: 
College of Liberal Arts; School of Engi- 
neering and Architecture; School of 
Music; Graduate School; School of Reli- 
gion ; School of Law ; College of Medicine ; 
College of Dentistry and College of 

Pharmacy. 


Registration Second Semester, February 5, 1940 
. 
For Announcements of the Several Schrols and 
Colleges, and for Applications for Permit to 
Register, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 
conducted by | 
The Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School | 
The School of Social Service 


For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FOUNDED 1856 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE 
FOLLOWINC FIELDS: 
Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher 


Training — Elementary Teacher Training — 

Commerce — Health and Physical Education — 

Vocational Education — Home Economics — 
Agriculture — Music. 


SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 
WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


ty and to strive for ascendancy over a rival who wi he 
to lead the mob himself. 
M. D. SPRAG 


An Unusual Collection of Poems 
LISPING LEAVES. By Ida Rowland. Philadel 
Dorrance and Company. $1.50. 


LEAVES, initial production of Texas-t cz, 

Oklahoma-reared Ida Rowland, is a splendid col 
lection of poems that commends itself because of ig 
freshness, its vividness and its directness of approsch 
In the passionate lyric outbursts, which crop up reow 
rently throughout the volume, the spirit and the rest 
lessness of youth are unmistakable. When we consider 
that William Cullen Bryant's “Thanatopsis” is the au 
thor’s favorite poem, there is small wonder that many 
of her verses are shot through with a note of serious 
ness. In the collection, a diversity of topics are covered 
and the author has employed a number of poetic forms 
apparently in the effort to determine those that most 
adequately express her ideas. 

In her consideration of the race question, which in- 
cidentally weighs heavily upon her soul, Miss Rowland 
is no escapist; she is a realist definitely reminiscent of 
Langston Hughes and Countee Cullen in her refusal to 
“stay put” in the traditional groove of inferiority into 
which Negroes are commonly placed. Her poem “Is It 
Not Enough” goes at once to the heart of the American 
race problem as it affects the folk of color: 


Is it not enough 
That I should walk hand in hand 
Each day with morbid fear, 
Work for a pittance, 

Laugh back the bitter tears 
And live a life of make-believe? 


However, in “Unadjustment,’ Miss Rowland slight- 
ly reverses the medal and visualizes the day when some- 
how the shackles of bondage will give way: 


Some day I shall find a stone 

That is crumbling 

Where the water has seeped in, 

And will loosen it with my grasp, 

And feel the cool, moist air from without, 
Refreshing agd stimulating. 


I shall pound the walls with my hands 

Until earth and crumbling stones 

Fall upon my feet, making for me a door 
to the outer world, 

Then I shall run forth, and with a cry of 
triumph 

I shall embrace my world. 


Miss Rowland, who likes to hike, to hunt and to fish 
and who hopes some day to own a country home with a 
flower garden, expresses in a considerable number of 
her poems an abiding interest in the life of the out-of- 
doors which her rural upbringing has given her ample 
opportunity to know at first hand. Occasionally she has 
attempted the singing lyric whose sheer beauty is its 
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sols use for being, and at the task she has succeeded 

Ajroough feeling her way at times, her collection, 
Lisgie ¢ Leaves, heralds the arrival on the literary scene 

«writer of considerable promise in the field of 

an lyric verse. Miss Rowland has both the touch 
the feeling and one reviewer says of her that “sh: 
- more genuinely lyric talent than Paul Laurence 
Danber Unquestionably, lovers of poetry who read 
wer book will make for her a place in their affections.’ 


JOHN W. PARKER 


A Handbook of Sports 


HE NEGRO IN SPORTS. By Edwin Bancrof+ Hen- 


we sports fan, the sports writer, and the gencral 
reader will find this handbook of the Negro in the 
sorts world of equal interest. Written by a recognized 
guthority in the field, who for many years has been a 
taf member of the Department of Health and Physical 
Education of the Public Schools of the District of Co- 
ymbia, it surveys the achievements of American colored 
thietes from the “Bill Richmond and 
Tom Molyneaux, our earliest heavyweight boxers, down 
10 Joe Louis and Henry Armstrong; from Howard 
Drew and DeHart Hubbard, among the sprinters, to 
Jesse Owens and John Woodruff ; from Fritz Pollard and 
Paul Robeson to Wilmeth Sidat-Singh, Bernard Jcffer- 
won, Woodrow Wilson Strode and Kenny Washington 
There are chapters on basketball, tennis, and golf; 
a section on Negro girls in sport, and a history of the 
growth of college athletics in Negro institutions. Every 
phase of sports in which colored athletes have won dis- 
tinction is adequately covered. The book is profusely 
illustrated with excellent action pictures. An appendix 
containing the records of many of the outstanding per- 
snalities, and a thorough-going index, make it doubly 


EDWARD LAWSON. 


days of 


valuable. 


Across The Color Line 
COUNTER-CLOCKWISE. By John M. Lee. New 
York. Wendell Malliet and Company. $1.50. 


HIS is a story of the color line, and the misfortune 
that seems inevitably to dog the footsteps of those 
who attempt to cross it. Written by a young Negro au- 
thor and published by a Negro firm, it is a creditable 
achievement that holds promise of better things to come 
from such a combination. 

The story revolves around two girls, Liom and Helen. 
One white and the other colored, each attempts to live 
“counter-clockwise” by forsaking her own race. Nei- 
ther finds happiness, and both their lives end tragically. 

The story is told in an episodic fashion that at times 
leaves the reader in the dark as to just what is happen- 
ing. Some of the characters appear suddenly on the scene 
with no introduction or advance preparation. Often 
there is no apparent motivation for the action described. 

However, there is an exotic note about the book that 
makes it interesting, and in patches the writing rises 


to a high level. EDWARD LAWSON. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


1939 leues of 


i the 


OPPORTUNITY 


JOUENAL OF NEGEO LIFE 
Are Now on Sale. 
Price $2.75 
The supply is limited. Send your order to 
OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 


1133 Broadway New York City | 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Montgomery, Alabama 


A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS 


Secondary [Elementary Nurse-Kindergarten 
Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 


Began Junior College in 1920 
Began Senior College in 1929 
Branch Summer Since 1927 
All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


Purther information available through 
H. Council Trenholm. President 


MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Liberal Arts College Co-educational 
Courses leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Teacher Training. 


For information address the President. 


HUNT PRINTING CO. 
Printers to Particular People 


34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Near Lenox Avenue Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 


INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


OUR policies give the finest available protection. 
OUR rates are standard — and too low for non 
property owner to be uninsured. 


See our local agent or write: 


BANKERS' 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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NEED MORE 


No need to go 
through life wish- 
ing for money 


out of the rut, get 
away from the 
drudgery of hard, 
unpleasant, poor- 
paying work. 


LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
The Mme. C. J. Walker System 


A few short months spent in our well established. 
widely known, better equipped school will give you 
a complete, thorough knowledge of all the arts of 
beauty culture and prepare you to earn an independ- 
ent living. There is a job waiting for you. Graduate- 
prepared to take any state board examination. Day 
and evening classes. Special low prices and easy week- 
ly terms. 


Write or call the WALKER SCHOOL nearest you 
for details, free booklet, etc. 


617 INDIANA AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


239 W. 125th 8t., 2337 Market S8t., 
New York City. St. Louis, Mo. 
4793 South Parkway, 602 Farnsworth 8t., 
Chicago, Il. Detroit, Mich. 


1306 You &t., N. W., 
Washington. 
1606 Druid Hill Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. 
2925 Thomas Ave., 
Dallas, Texas 
422% E. Sixth S&t., 
Austin, Texas. 


709 Walnut 8&t., 
Louisville, Ky. 
1824 Paseo Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
522 Greenwood Bt., 
Tulsa, Okla. 
3414 Dowling S8t.. 
Houston, Texas 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library. and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 
* 

The School With A Future 


LIBERAL ARTS 
TEACHER TRAINING 
MECHANIC ARTS 
HOME ECONOMICS 


FOUNDED 1866 


For Information Write 


THE REGISTRAR 


It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 


Business Dept., OPPORTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New York, N. Y 


CAREERS FOR NEGROES IN 
CIVIL SERVICE 
(Continued From Page 81) 


Conference Against Discriminatory Pra: tices 
involving seventy-two community organiz: tions 
including unemployment groups, churches, fra. 
ternities, civil rights societies and trade unions 
Largely as a result of this move, and in res} onse 
to the insistent demands of the Harlem «om. 
munity, a large number of Negroes were aided 
to the Emergency Relief Bureau staff and several 
promotions made to some of the highest «ate. 
gories during the spring and summer of 1935. 


In summary, then, it can be stated that 


1. The Negro, to a far greater extent than 
the rest of the population, has and must con- 
tinue to turn to the civil service for a career 
because of the existing and growing prejudice 
against him in private employment, and because 
of new factors such as the prejudice which has 
been working to shut him out of professional 
schools, especially those in medicine and den- 
tistry. 

2. The growing areas of civil service employ- 
ment are social work, employment guidance and 
investigation, recreational work and _ public 
health work. 

3. The opportunities in civil service are peri- 
odically restricted because of waves of “econo 

y” fostered by selfish big business groups who 
would deprive the people of an expansion in 
the social services. With budget reductions for 
the administration of social legislation, the op- 
portunities in civil service necessarily decline. 


4. The fight against racial discrimination in 
public employment is not won merely by obtain- 
ing statutory enactments to safeguard the rights 
of Negroes. The fight must be carried on in 
civil service jurisdictions by unity among all the 
employees and cooperation between employee 
organizations and community groups in safe- 
guarding the rights of Negroes. 


Some Books To Read 


Leonard D. White—ZIntroduction to the Study of Pub- 
lic Administration, Revised Edition. N. Y.: Mac- 
millan, 1939. 

Leonard D. White—Trends in Public Administration. 
N. Y: McGraw Hill, 1933. 

Marietta Stevenson—Public Welfare Administration. 
N. Y: MacMillan, 1938. 

Jesse Frederick Steiner—Americans at Play. N. Y: 
McGraw-Hill, 1933. 

Edith Wood—Recent Trends in American Housing. 
N. Y: MacMillan, 1931. 
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SEV! N AIDS TO GETTING A GOOD JOB 
(Continued From Page 75) 


kind of people who will “do right” when they 
are crown up? If it can—or if any school can 
—it will not, indeed, have solved its problem of 
placement. We are, indeed, too cynical in a 
cynical world to do more than explain away, 
“Seek Ye First . 


And yet the quality would be a powerful help 
in getting a job, and in keeping it, if those who 
were hired “did right,” were “virtuous,” or be- 
haved justly. One might well lose jobs through 
“righteous anger.” If the elementary or high 
school, or college, can do nothing in the edu- 
cation of its students to achieve this quality 
where Negroes are concerned, it might as well 
shut up shop and wait for the slow process of 
social change to take its course. We teach be- 
cause we are preserving the culture; but, if 
Negroes, we teach also because we are changing 
the culture. We are making a dent in the social 
order. We are instruments of social change, 
as well as being carriers of a tradition. 


If we have faith to do this, we must have 
faith to believe that we can teach people to be 
Righteous. Not self-righteous, (as this collec- 
tion of platitudes may seem), but Righteous. 


Does there exist in our schools and colleges 
opportunity for the study of the ethics of a 
world society? Is there tolerance for a righteous 
anger at the iniquities of our social and eco- 
nomic system? That opportunity, that toler- 
ance, come not alone from formal courses. They 
come from the pattern of an institution; from 
the permeation of the institution with honesty, 
and, as is appropriate to young persons, an ab- 
sence of cynicism. 


Is this nonsense? The maker of platitudes 
would prefer to believe, not so. If, as we are 
told, we are approaching a crisis in America— 
a crisis that will give, at least for a space, a new, 
and possibly disastrous, direction to the poor 
place even now held by Negroes in this culture 
—we shall have to have as part of our job- 
getting, living equipment, something more than 
the tricks and the trades of contemporary living. 
We will have to have something of that tough 
fibre which assures us, even now, that the Jew 
will persist after Hitler has done his damnedest. 
When we have done these seven preparatory 
jobs well, we can then afford to turn to more 
elaborate techniques, and new dispensations, for 
the economic salvation of Negroes. 

And that person who has mastered the Seven 
Liberal R’s—where need he fear unemploy- 
ment ? 


1133 Broadway, 


A $2.50 SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN 
FOR $1.88 
GET— 


The National Educational Outlook 


Among Negroes 
Regular subscription price_$1.00 
OPPORTUNITY, journal of Negro Life 
Regular subscription 


Total_$2.50 


COMBINATION BARGAIN PRICE: $1.88 
Mail your combination subscription to: 


OPPORTUNITY 
Journal of Negro Life ; 
New York City 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Offering Work Leading to the MLA. 
and MLS. Degrees 

Class A Rating with the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
2 
For Bulletin, Address: 


THE REGISTRAR 


North Carolina College 


For Negroes 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 


AN A CRADE LIBERAL ARTS COLLECE 
Offering Courses Leading to Oregree of 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN COMMERCE 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Information address: 


PRESIDENT JAMES E. SHEPARD 


LEARN SCIENTIFIC MASSACE 
AND MEDICAL CYMNASTICS 


BOJOHN'’S HEALTH INSTITUTE (Reg. 
f Massage and Medical C 


Sehool o ymnast 
471 Manhattan Avenue New York City, N. Y. 
Treatment Dept. Modernly Equipped 
Reducing, Body and Health Building Machines 
Turkish Baths (50c) Free Treatment. 
MOnument 2-4620 


SOUTHERN UNIVERS 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 
Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 
Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 
F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 
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STATE AGRICULTURAL AND Cheyney Training School for Teaches 


A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE CHEYNEY. PENNSYLVANIA 
of South Carolina a‘ 
ORANGEBURG 


A STANDARD COLLEGE 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Crades 1-3).......... 8.8. Degre: 
2—Elementary Education: 


Courses in Crades 48) ..... B.S. Degre 
Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Education, « and High School). ..8.S. Degre: 
Business, Mechanic Arts, and Home Economics 
For inf TUITION PREE TO RESIDENTS OP PENNSYLVANIA 
== —— address: Craduation from a standard four-year high schoo! : 
M. F. WHITTAKER, President 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President _ : 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 
| Keep Abreast of The Times With | ee —= 
| SERVICE | THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL | 3 
A Timely, Resourceful, Educational Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or Certificate in is 
ly Illustrated Magazine neg SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 7 
SERVICE is a national journal dedicated to the SRSSSMAKING and SSSIENING 
men and women who spend their lives adminis- | 
tering to the physical comfort of those whose | Millinery, French Flowermaking 
pursuits of business or pleasure require the use | — —1—_ » 
of facilities maintained for the commercial lodg- HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL r 
ing, transportation and feeding of guests. SCHOOL for ‘PRACTICAL NURSES = 
Yearly Subscription $2.00. (Approved by New York State Department of Education) : 
Single Copy — 20c (in U. S.) 
For Further Information Write: 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 179 WEST 137th STREET NEW YORK, NW. Y. 
“Culture for Service” WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 
An Institution for the Training of Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Colored Young Men and Women Science in Education and State Teachers bi 
Certificate, Class A. 
Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
M. S. DAVAGE, President Splendid Equipment hs. 
Atlanta, Georgia F. L. ATKINS, President 
For Information address THE REGISTRAR - 
Arkansas State College | 
JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY) 
UNUSUAL EQUIPMENT | (Under Presbyterian Auspices) ia 
TWENTY-THREE BRICK BUILDINGS Co-educational Institution ne 
Bachelor’s Degree in of High Rating 2 
Arts and Sciences Education 2 UNITS as 
Physical Education Agriculture College of Liberal Arts a 
Mechanic Arts Home Economics Theological Seminary - 
J. B. WATSON, President First Class Equipment g 
JOHN W. PARKER, Dean For information write f: 
H. L. McCROREY, President ji 
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